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THE FRENCH SOLDIER. 

Our engraving represents a French soldier re- 
turning on ship to Marseilles, en route for 
his native place. It is no fancy picture, but a 
sketch from life, and bears the im of truth- 
fulness. The worn and hollow face, the traces 
of suffering borne with dignity. the seal of mel- 
ancholy blended with pride that war leaves upon 
its votaries, are rendered with a bold and grace- 
ful touch worthy of Gavarni. The national type 
is well preserved ; you could not by any possi- 
hilicy mistake the subject for an Englishman, a 
German, a Swiss, a Russian, an Austrian, or 
even an Italian. The mould of face and figure 
is Gallic, and breathes of that military nation, 
which from its earliest historical records has been 
distinguished for gallantry in the field, and for a 
love of arms equalled by no other civilized peo- 
ple, with the exception, perhaps, of the Hungari- 
ans and Poles. hat a thrill of 
pride ran through the hearts of his 
auditors, when Lamartine, address- 
ing his friends, neighbors and con- 
stituents at Macon, in 1858, in 
allusion to a furious storm that 
arose and threatened to sweep 
‘away the tent under which they 
were assembled, exclaimed, “ You 
are the worthy descendants of 
those gallant men whose boast it 
was that even if the arch of heaven 
should fall, they would sustain it 
on their lance-points No appeal 
to the military spirit of France was 
ever made in vain. In ancient 
Gaul the entire population flew to 
arms when the foot of the invader 
pressed their soil, and Cesar won 
no greener laurels than those 
in the deadly conflicts in 

which the Gauls bared their naked 
bosoms to the spears and javelins of 
the Koman legionaries. When the 
revolution once more gave freedom 
to the French people, they flocked 
by thousands to national col- 
ors, and though all Europe was 
banded against them, beat back the 
enemy on many a stricken field, 
trailing his colors in the dust of 
his own soil. “The French tri- 
color,” as Lamartine has well said, 


saw a statement recently to the effect that the 
French infantry soldier carries on the march sixty 
or seventy pounds weight, made up of tent-cloth, 
ball-cartridges, blankets, rations, etc. With this 
load he is sometimes required to march thirty or 
even thirty-eix miles in aday. It was men thus 
trained who Astonished their English allies in the 
Crimea by their patient endurance of the vicissi- 
tudes of climate and the toils of the camp. Bat 
it is not alone this patient endurance of fatigue 
that gives the French soldier his supremacy ; the 
Russian and Austrian ma: or march as far 
and ¢ as great a weight as the Frenchman : 
it is the impetuosity, the rush, the elan, as they 
themselves call it, which wins victory for their 
eagles. Think of men, disdaining the use of 
cartridges, and plunging with the cold steel on 
batteries vomiting forth death, as the French 
infantry did at Palestro, Magenta and Solferino ! 


‘‘has made the tour of the world ia 
glory:” But it remained for Napo- 
n I. to develop the full force of 
the French military spirit. The 
battles to which he led the French 
soldiery, were ‘‘ combats of giants.” 
From the “ terrible passage of the 
bridge of Lodi,” to the annihilation 
of the Imperial Guard at Waterloo, 
is one uninterrupted trail of glory. 
We do not mean that it was un- 
checkered by reverses, but we do 
assert that the arms of France were 
never dishonored, buat thet the 
valor of her braves commanded the 
res of their victors. To have 
fallen at Waterloo was no dis- 
honor, and the record of Waterloo 
is as glorious to French arms, in 
one sense, as the day of Austerlitz. 
We are apt to sympathize with only 
military success ; but who does not 
look apon the Guard preferring 
“death to surrender, with even more 
respect and admiration than when 
it bore its victorious eagles in the 
heart of the enemy’s ranks on its 
proudest day of victory? The 
white plume of Marshal Ney never 
shone with a purer light than when 
it waved at the head of the falling 
Ce forlorn hope, as they de- 
scended to the ‘ harvest of death,” 
on the fatal plain of Waterloo. 
Since that time. the French arm 
has reaped many laarels—in AL 
rica, in the Crimea, in Italy. 
Africa has been the great school of 
the French soldier in these later 
years. The African campaigns, 
and their exigencies and require- 
ments, gave birth to the Chasseurs 
de Vincennes, the Zouaves and the 
Turcos. Under the burning skies 
and on the arid plains of Algeria, 
the French infantry were trained, 
by long marches, to that degree of 
hardihood which makes them the 
finest infantry in Europe. We 


Were they not worthy sons of those heroes who 
rolled back the Mameluke horse ot Murad Bey’ 
at the Pyramids, and red the snow wi 
their blood at the Moskowa* In science, in 
physique, in morale, the French army is an exam- 
ple to the world. No officeris _——y to com- 
mand who has not received a brilliant military 
education, or who has not thoroughly learned the 
art of war with a title to promotion on the field 
of battle. Thus the soldiers have the fullest con- 
fidence in those who lead them—confidence in 
their knowledge as well as their bravery, such as 
cannot be felt by the troops of those countries 
where the officers owe their epaulettes to the 
litical influence of their friends, or the length of 
their own purses. The system of conscription 
also brings into the ranks representatives of all 
classes. A French t promoted from the 
plough-tail to the saddle, may have for his file- 


coverer a nobleman with a hundred thousand 
francs a year, for it is not unusual for men of 
rank and wealth, when their turn comes, te serve 
as common soldiers inthe army. The Chasseurs 
d@’ Afrique have had many gentlemen in their 
ranks, and other arms of the service can boast 
their social illustrations. Hence a spirit of refine- 
ment, of chivalry, is diffused through the army. 
They fight like heroes, and behave like gentle- 
men. e are told that during the whole of the 
late war in Italy, the soldiers behaved as well in 
camp and garrison as in the field. They com- 
mitted no outrages, they respected private prop- 
erty, they exacted no tribute, they were ul 
for attention. Such conduct mitigates the inev- 
itable horrors of war. The Austrian prisoners 
were treated so well by their captors and by the 
people of France, that when returned to their own 
country at the conclusion of peace, many of them. 
shed tears, as if they were leavi 

home and friends. In the care 

the wounded, the French soldiers 


the soldier who exhibits them has 
a legitimate claim to honor and 

t. The reception of the 
return from their brief but hard 


service, and their rapid series of 
we how dear 


THE CONVALESCENT FRENCH SOLDIER RETURNING TO FRANCE. 


doing them honor, from the titled 
satellites of the emperor and em- 
press, to the rude workmen of the 

were lavished by fair hands 
ilded balconies; floral offerings 
t cost but the lowest coin were 


caught the enthusiasm, and as the 
vast fronted column moved 
along the boulevards, the “ Vivent 
les Zouaves!” and “vive Ja ligne,” 
from British throats, were as hearty 
as those uttered by Gallic lungs. 
So ardent is the military enthusi- 
asm of France, that many sober 
politicians believe that if foreign 
wars are not from time to time 
,» & French government 

can scarcely maintain itself in 
wer. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that Louis Philippe kept 
the peace for eighteen , and 
— a less pacific policy would 
ve prolon his reign. Louis 
Napoleon has profited by the mis- 
takes of his ecessor, and shown 
a better understanding of the char- 
acter of the people he governs. 
The French soldiery have his 
especial pets from the days of his 
presidency to the present 
was his certainty that he had en- 
tirely won the army that enabled 
him to venture on the coup d'etat, 
and, since then, notwithstanding 
his declaration that the “empire 
was peace,” he has found work for 
his bayonets. Fear of the French 
army Cope England and Germany 
in a fever of anxiety. Few people 
credit the ific assurances of 
Napoleon, and all ask themselves, 
“Where will he 
The best informed people ng- 
land entertain a beltef that he will 
certainly attempt an invasion ; not 
the public men, but the men of the 
clubs, men versed in continental 
. affairs, and men who have trav- 
elled. They regard Napolcon’s re- 
eman- 


cipation of the press as indicative of 


a design 

and then, backed by such combi 
support, to launch the thunderboits 
of war against that nation. 
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{Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE PORTUGUESE SISTERS. 
An Episode of the East India Insurrection. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE IDYL. 


Tue Dutch have labored sixty years to wrest 
from the Portuguese their Indian possessions, 
but the descendants of Alphonso of Albuquerque 
are still found on the lands conquered by the flag 
of Lisbon, in 1498. So the family of Luiz Riv- 
ares, settled between Meerut and Morahabad, 
dated its origin trom Vasco de Gama. The de- 
scendants of sailors and conquerors have become, 
according to the law of progress, cultivators of 
the soil. 

The indigo plantation of Luiz Rivares is situ- 
ated on the lower slope of a charming valley, 
watered by the litile river called the Hindus. It 
is an oasis of trees, flowers and springs, in the 
centre of a large field, where grows abundantly 
the benafouli rice, the best ricein India. On the 
horizon of this vast rice-field may be seen the 
sombre outlines of the forest of Wilharma. A 
hill, or more properly speaking, a rocky emi- 
nence, separated the plantation from the dwelling 
of the English planter, John Windham. The 


two neighbors and their families lived harmoni- 
ously. Ina lonely place, neighbors are always 
friends. It is a lesson for cities. If I had a ro- 
mance to write, I would choose this Indian land- 
scape ; but to-day history has anticipated me, it 
has chosen it for me: it has done more, it has 


deprived me of the necessity of invention, even 
to its minutest details. When history gives her- 
self the trouble, she can humble all the imagin- 
ations of romancers. 

In our European countries, nothing can give 
an idea of the picture Iam about to attempt to 


paint, and which was re-produced every day, with 


little variation, in the large green saloon of the 
plantation of Luiz Rivares, at the hour of noon, 
when excessive heat suspends labor. 

This green hall is not the work of a mason or 
an architect ; nature has built its four walls and 
ceiling with a massive assemblage of all the trees 
of the tropics; a large stream traverses its whole 
length, murmuring over its pebbly bed, and 
forms at a little distance, beneath sombre arches 
of foliage, a lake, where Indian laborers swim 
and sport with the tame elephants. The same 
hand which constructed the walls and arched the 
roof, has woven the softest carpets of turf and 
flowers. It is evident that kind nature destined 
this beautiful work of embroidery for the repose 
of laborers in a crepuscular light which invites to 
sleep ; it is not a place for promenade, but a bed. 

It is the night of mid-day ; two young Indian 
girls only are awake, seated in a swing and sing- 
ing plaintively and with subdued voices, the cel- 
ebrated Song of the Rice-Fields. This song, 
monotonous, like all Oriental music, prolonged 
the sleep of masters and servants, in the alcove 
of the Indian siesta ; but when silence succeeded, 
a young man suddenly awoke, and striking with 
his hand a small chess-bvard placed on the grass, 
said: “Good! We fell asleep in the midst of 
the gambit muzio.” 

At this exclamation, another young man 
awoke, saying: “JI amnot asleep, hear. We 
were at the seventh move of the gambit, my dear 
Master He ert.” 

“Right!” returned Hebert ; “I knew I could 
not have been asleep. Those young girls mag- 
netized us with their mournful music. Swing, if 
you please, my pretty children, Luia and Nad- 
dya, but do not sing. You can re-commence at 
midnight. Now, my dear Captain Volsy, I am 
at your service. The king’s pawn, one square. 
Take care, I am about to play you a trick.” 

“But,” said Volsy, “you are sacrificing this 

wo.” 

* Well, take it, and you will see.” 

“ Then I will not take it.” 

“So much the worse for you.” 

“The deuce take the gambit muziv!” said 
Volsey, clearing the chess-board. “ Doctor He. 
bert, your gambits disgust me with this game.” 

“This Englishman is very passionate!” said 
Hebert. “ Are you very sure you are English, 
my dear Volsy ?” 

“Hebert, my friend, you have not the gravity 

. which becomes your profession of physician. In 
Europe, you would not find a rich man who 
would allow himself to be cured by you.” 

“ Hold !” said Hebert, “ you remind me that 
the poor fakir, Waly, is waiting me in his cabin.” 


“What madness possesses you to cure fakirs, 
Doctor Hebert Colom ?” 

“Yes, you are English, Volsy ; I do not doubt 
it now ; you are even worthy to enter into the 
Council of Ten of the East India Company. 
You look upon a fukir as one insect the more in 
a couhtry of insects; you would crush him 
boldly, if he were beneath your heel.” 

“TI would thrust him aside.” 

“ You would crush him. I would cure him. 
A fakir is a pan” 

“ He is a madman.” 

“No; he is only an enthusiast. Besides, 
pride apart, have I not done a good work? 
This poor devil had sworn to bury a steel point 
in his right side every time the clock of the man- 
ufactory struck. With the permission of Luiz 
Rivares, I caused the clock to be stopped, and 
the fakir, fearing the displeasure of his god, left 
off puncturing himself. He ascribes the silence 
of the bellto Brahma. His reason is sound now ; 
it remains only for me to heal his wounds.” 

“Courage,” sfid Volsy, laughing; “two or 
three more such cures, and the King of Delhi 
will appoint you physician-in-chief to the fakirs.”’ 

“‘I would accept, and render a famous service 
to English India. These fakirs are your most 
dangerous enemies; they succeed the Thugs, 
who had nearly taken Bengal from you in the 
war of Nizam. We have everything to fear from 
these men, who fear nothing. The fakirs make 
sport of mutilations, of suicides, of martyrdoms ; 
they die smilingly beneath the wheels of the 
sacred car, because they will revive, they say, in 
the celestial garden of Mandana. If their fanat- 
icism should ever bécome national, if the con- 


tagion should seize the’ sepoys, God knows what 


would happen.” ° 
“Good!” said Vols¥, laughing, “‘ we are tak- 


ing matters seriously,” © 
“Well, would you take them otherwise, my 
dear Volsy ?” ° 


“ Yes, doctor, I need to do so as a remedy; 


the thermometer marks thirty degrees in the 
shade, and we are committing the folly of wax- 
ing warm.” & 

“Volsy, do you know what I found in the 
cabin of the fakir Waly? An English Bible.” 

“ William Bart must have deposited it there.” 

“I know it,” interrupted Doctor Hebert; 
“conceive the mania of this mad Methodist. 
He walks about in India with a bundle of Bibles, 
and leaves a copy in every place where he drinks 
a glass of water.” 

“ What great harm is there in that?” asked 
Volsy. 

“Great harm and great folly, my dear Volsy. 
To commence with the folly. I can conceive of 
giving a knowledge of the Bible to Indians who 
can read as they do at the religious college of 
Pulo Pinang; but to give any English book 
whatever to poor ignoramuses who do not know 
even the first letter of the Indifn alphabet, is both 
ridiculous and absurd. To to the evil. 
Their fanaticism is irritated at this book, or this 
mysterious thing which falls with premeditation 
from an English hand. They fear you even in 
your presents, and when the colporteur has left 
the cabin, proud of having disposed eof a copy, 
the illiterate Indian kicks the beok, digs a deep 
hole, buries it, and performs his ablations to wash 
away its contamination. Then he assumes an 
air of solemnity, looks at the road which the 
Methodist has taken, and curses him with all the 
anathemas known to his caste. A day may 
come when assassination will take the place of 
malediction.” 

Volsy laughed as he listened to Doctor Hebert, 
and, seating himself on the turf, said, ds he re- 
placed the men on the chess board: “ Well, my 
dear Hebert, I prefer the gambit muzio; give me 
another lesson, I will be more tractable, and 
afterwards let you go to your beloved fakir.” 


The doctor shrugged his shoulders, a panto- 
mime which signified, vou are an incorrigible 
Englishman ; and, refusing to obey the gesture 
and the invitation of Volsy, took a few steps in 
the direction of the takir’s cabin. Suddenly he 
stopped, as if he had changed his mind, and 
smiling at Volsy, appeared to consent to con- 
tinue his lesson of the gamlut. 

“O, Lam not the dupe of your conversion,” 
said Volsy, laughingly. ‘I saw the branches 
move at the entrance of the green saloon. The 
angels have come.” 

In fact, it seemed as if two stars were rising in 
the direction indicated by Volsy’s finger; they 
illuminated the dome of verdure, and suddenly 
gave an inexpressible charm to this vast alcove 
of trees, turf, springs and flowers. Paula and 


Amata, the two danghters of Luiz Rivarez, en- 
tered with elegant monchalance, and responded 
by an imperceptible movement to the respectfal 
salutes of Hebert and Volsy. The crossing of 
the two races had been favorable to the young 
girls. Paula was a brunette, Amata a blonde ; 
this difference allowed of their being recognized, 
for the beauty of the younger was so exact a copy 
of that of the elder, that mistakes might other- 
wise have arisen even in their own family ; they 
might be distinguished by the color of their hair. 
This powerful Indian nature, which filtrates the 
sap of its sunlight into its plants and flowers, 
has often the same natural complacency for 
women; then creole beauties seem to borrow 
from the Indian flora its treasures of luxury and 
brilliancy ; they grow and develop into a superb 
blossoming, like living sisters of the aloes and 
the palm-trees. 

Although this history commences with the 
year 1857, truth compels us to say that the cos- 
tume of these two young ladies was the extreme 
antithesis of the reigning fashions. The climate 
and the country of India have requirements and 
exigencies unforeseen by Parisian dressmakers. 
The fashions of the Directory have been invented 
by a great creole lady accustomed to praise, in a 
climate which prohibits dress from concealing 
beneath its folds the slightest deception. 


Accustomed to living in the familiarity of do- 
mestic life with Paula and Amata, Hebert and 
Volsy always experienced a respectful awe when 
they encountered the two sisters, and if the Eng- 
lish mode had not prevailed in the dwelling of 
Luiz Rivarez, these two young people would 
never have dared to introduce a conversation 
with them. Paula or Amata always com- 
menced it. 

“Continue your game, gentlemen,” said 
Paula, without letting go her sister’s arm, “ we 
do not wish to interrupt the lesson of chess.” 

“We had ended our game,” said Hebert, 
drawing out his watch ; “it is already very late 


—two o'clock! I must go to work.” 

The young ladies laughed. 

“ Yes, ladies, to work,’”’ resumed Hebert, “ it 
is no joke. Iam going to botanize along the 
stream ; it is an unpleasant task in the hot sun, 
but I did not come to India to be idle.” 

* “How seriously that was said!” remarked 
Volsy. 

Doctor Hebert, who had stammered as he re- 
plied to Paula, found himself suddenly at his 
ease, thanks to the jesting reflection of Volsy, 
and raising his head and folding his arms, said 
to the English officer: “Ah, my dear Volsy, 
do youdhink that I laid aside the hope of Paris- 
ian practice, the best practice in the world, when 
one has it, to follow the example in India of 
your lazy English doctors? What have you 
done for ociencs since Lord Cornwallis and the 
conquest of 1799? You have trod for sixty 
years, on thousands of plants, of which each one 
is a remedy, prepared in the laboratory of the sun, 
and have not even discovered the leaf which 
cures the headache or a cold.” 

“Good! good !” said Paula and Amata, clap- 
ping their hands. 

“Pardon me,” said Volsy, laughingly, “ we 
have discovered the root of the yellowslip for 
the bite of the cobra-capella, and the yapana, for 
the cholora morbus.” 

“O, perfidious Albion!” exclaimed the doc- 
tor, “these two remedies were discovered before 
the dynasty of Aurengzebe, under the reign 
of Baber. It was an Indian physician, the 
mouloy of the coast of Delhi, who invented 
them.” 

“ With this discussion,” said Paula, ‘‘ we have 
made the doctor lose his hour for botanizing ; he 
might, perhaps, have discovered the herb which 
cures the headache.” 

And the two sisters made a movement to re- 
treat, which was suspended by a gesture from 
Volsy. 

“ Our two sepoys are awaking,” said he; “if 
you will enter your palanquins for your daily 
ride to our dwelling, ladies, these two men will 
serve you as am escort—an escort of honor,” 
aided he, laughing, “for you know that there is 
not the slightest danger.” 

The two Indian girls, Lula and Naddya, who 
had fallen asleep chanting the Song of the Rice- 
Fields, awoke at the call of Paula, and disap- 
peared beneath an archway of trees, a natural 
gallery of the dwelling of Rivares. 

“ My work can wait,” said Doctor Hebert to 
Paula ; “we will assist at your departure.” 

“And is the time for your voyage fixed ?” 
asked Paula, in a timid voice. : 
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“No, mademoiselle. I have many things to 
study here, and do pet wish to return to Peaace 
empty-handed. Our profession is not advan- 
tageous in Paris for us young people. The 
number of old physicians kills us. I wish to 
create for myself a speciality. With steam, rail- 
roads and the canal of the Isthmus of Suez, all 
young physicians will do in ten years as I am 
now doing. I must, therefore, profit by my 
monopoly. In 1867, it will be too late.” 

“ My sister is calling me,” said Paula; “the 
palanquins have come; we shall now set out. I 
restore you to your botanical labors, and wish 
you may be successful in finding a plant which 
cures—” 

“ The wounds of the heart,” interrupted He- 
bert, in a low tone. 

Paula bounded like a gazelle wounded by the 
hunter, and hastened toward the palanquins. 

“ At last the word is said; it has escaped me 
unintentionally.” Such was the reflection which 
the countenance of Hebert expressed, after the 
clearest and most concise of declarations. 


The bearers of the palanquins were at their 
posts ; Paula and Amata seated themselves be- 
neath silken canopies, from which floated in the 
breeze a fringe of ribbons which cooled the air 
like thousands of little fans. 

Volsy spoke thus to histwosepoys: “ Tauly 
and Mendesour, escort these palanquins to my 
father's dwelling, and come to rejoin me here.” 

Tauly and Mendesour belonged to the 20th 
regiment of native infantry in cantonments at 
Meerut ; two vigorously built young soldiers, two 
satyrs of Ramaiana, two demons with epidermis 
of bronze, hair of ebony, eyes of fire. Nothing 
in them indicated the inferiority of the race; on 
the contrary, it was evident that the energetic 
blood of Malaisia flowed in their veins, and that 
they belonged, by the natural right of filiation, 
to that ancient Indian family which has chiselled 
in statues, in pagodas, in monsters, in idols, all 
the granite of Bengal and Java. 

A little while before their departure, Tauly 
and Mendesour had addressed some flattering 
words to Lula and Naddya, but these young In- 
dian girls were accustomed to reply to the gal- 
lant speeches of the copper-colored race only by 
a proud and disdainful silence; their ambition 
aspired higher. Like the women of every coun- 
try and shade, Lula and her sister, gifted with 
an admirable talent of imitation, had learned in 
the school of their two beautiful mistresses, the 
coquetry and dignity of European castes. In 
their moments of leisure, they practised their les- 
sons in the large mirror, and forgetting their 
complexion at sight of their Bengalese beauty, 
assumed the elegance of the noble English lady, 
and dreamed of lawful marriage with a hand- 
some officer of the garrison of Meerut or 
Moradabad. 

An indifferent observer might have remarked 
the singular variety of the four groups at the de- 
parture of the palanguins: Paula and Amata 
carelessly sitting like two adorable goddesses, and 
looking at no one, that all eyes might look at 
them; Volsy and Hebert fixing their eyes on the 
odalisque sandals which played with the fringes 
of the silken curtains; Lula and Naddya, negli- 
gently leaning against a palm-tree and promising 
themselves, at no distant future, a ride in palan- 
quins also; Tauly and Mendesour flashing the 
lightnings of their eyes on the two clouds of 
Chinese stuffs which concealed the Europeans, 
those white marvels, unknown in the harems of 
Delhi, Lahore and Agra. 

Doctor Hebert and Volsy followed the palan 
quins with their eyes to the extremity of the lit- 
tle road which terminated at the hill. As soon 
as there was no longer anything to see but a lux- 
uriant landscape, the two young people were 
seized with that sadness which follows the sun- 
set, and returned to the green saloon to look at 
the traces which the beloved feet had left on the 
turf and wild flowers. Words failed both to 
commence the-conversation and perhaps change 
friends to rivals, for no previous confidence had 
been made ; neither knew exactly his position, 
and each feared to become enlightened. 

At last Volsy sum d resolution; he 
touched the doctor's arm lightly, saying, with @ 
smile: ‘ Do you know what men do when they 
are in love ?” 

“They love,” replied Hebert, lightly. 

“Since you do not choose to tell, I will,” re- 
sumed the Englishman. “ Men in love, in the 
presence of the beloved one, either maintain si- 


lence, or speak in order to shine » expense 
of their neighbors. That is wh have jast 
done, my dear doctor. When ‘jnd I are 
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alone together, you spare your wit, but if a wo- 
man arrives, you crush me without pity. Hebert, 
you are in love.” 

‘* My dear Volsy,” said Hebert, with assumed 
dignity, “I did not come to India to violate the 
holy laws of hospitality ; I came to instruct my- 
self in my profession, you know very well. Cer- 
tainly I admire, like everybody else, the beauty 
of the ladies Rivares, but thatis all. In my turn, 
my dear Volsy, I address to you the same ques- 
tion, reply to me frankly.” 

“ Well,” returned Volsy, laughing, “I will be 
as serious as yourself. The Misses Rivares are 
the only friends of my family; they are at this 
moment at my house, and Iam here. You see 
that I avoid them; this is the only concession I 
can make. Beneath our Indian sun, only a min- 
ute is required to take away one’s self: possession, 
and a soldier in love is a deserter who has passed 
over to the enemy.” 

This ambiguous explanation seemed to satisfy 
the young doctor; he extended his hand to 
Volsy, and pointing to a new personage who 
had arrived, dripping with perspiration and laden 
with an enormous burden, he said: ‘There, 
my dear Volsy, is a youth who is more unfortu- 
nate than either of us; he is in love and about to 
marry.” 

“Your servant, Cesar Verlacq, about to 
marry?” asked Volsy, with astonishment, “and 
whom ?” 

“O, do not be alarmed, Volsy, he is to es- 
pouse Lula.” 

“Lula!” responded Volsy, “who has refused 
to many a brahmin enamored of her, and who, 


by her scorn, obliged that poor Waly to become 
a fakir !”” 

“ Yes, Lula,” replied Hebert, ‘the young In- 
dian women have no longer religious prejudices. 
Even widows prefer a second marriage to the 
faneral pile. Lula would rather be the wife of a 
French or English servant, than the favorite sul- 


tana of the Great Mogul. Women, everywhere, 
have good sense. If the East India Company 
were directed by five Englishmen, it would make 
at least five blunders less per day.” 

Cesar Verlacq having deposited his burden, 
approached the doctor to take his orders. 

“Have you gathered a good harvest?” said 
Hebert. 

“I hope you will be satisfied,” replied Cesar ; 
“I found between the crevices of the rocks, a 
family of plants as large as an umbrella, and 
lined with velvet, like the mantle of a princess. 
I gathered them all.” 

“Very well; go deposit your plants in my 
room and rest.” 

“Rest!” said Cesar, “‘O, not yet; I will rest 
at midnight, if the tiger will let me. I discov- 
ered on the edge of the forest a little shrub which 
sweats in the sunshine like an Italian pine. 
There is something in that, I said, and I am 
going to uproot the shrub while the tiger is 
asleep.” And Cesar saluted his master and 
disappeared. 

“ There is one whom I cured by a process un- 
known to medicine,” said the doctor, to Volsy. 
“This poor boy had not been planted on con- 
genial soil. Transplantation has cured him of 
his natural infirmity. He was so averse to labor 
that one day, being hungry, he preferred siealing 
two loaves of bread to earning them. He was 
taken, tried, convicted and sent to prison. I 
studied the physical constitution of this youth, 
and thought I recognized in him one of those 
nervous natures which the north kills and the 
south resuscitates. To day, in a congenial cli- 
mate, he puts money in my purse and labors 
almost unremittingly.” 

Volsy listened to the recital of this moral cure 
with a distraction which the doctor remarked, 
without asking an immediate explanation of it. 
Not a word of praise or raillery was pronounced 
by the English officer. - Hebert left him, saying, 
carelessly: ‘I must go and examine the new 
vegetable riches of my herbal.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE DRAMA. 


Nicur, always precocious in those climates, 
had long since fallen, and this time, contrary to 
their usual habits, Paula and Amata had not yet 
&ppeared at the house of their father, Luiz 
Rivares, on their return from the dwelling of 
John Windham. The young Doctor Hebert 
began to feel some uneasiness, although he 
affected much gaiety in presence of the father, 
Rot speaking of his daughters, but relating the 
Successful experiments which he had just made 


in his laboratory with two new plants discovered 
in the morning. 

At intervals, Luiz Rivares repeated the usual 
phrase of long and anxious expectation: ‘Ido 
not understand this delay ; they should have been 
here at least an hour ago.” 

They were both seated on the steps of the chat- 
tiram, by the light of those splendid constellations 
which give as much brightness to the nights of 
India as does the sun to the days of the north. 
When the conversation was interrupted, they 
listened to the ds of the country, and Doctor 
Hebert repeated: ‘ There is not the shadow of 
danger. Eight bearers and two sepoys; with 
this escort, two women might now travel over 
India. The tiger is rare and cowardly, and be- 
sides, it is not yet up.” 

A dull and almost human plaint was heard, 
and Luiz Rivares started and looked at Hebert. 
The gardener passed by the dwelling and said : 
“ Baby whines and refuses to enter his enclosure. 
His mistress has not bid him good-night.” 

“Poor Baby!” said Hebert, “I will come to 
console you, and Cylon also.” 

Baby and Cylon, the two favorite elephants of 
Paula and Amata, persisted in remaining outside 
the gate of their vast yard, and remained deaf to 
the persuasions of the young Indian girls, Lula 
and Naddya. 


Hebert had seized this opportunity to separate 
from Luiz Rivares and free himself from an in- 
tolerable constraint, for this delay had already 
changed his fears into despair. Besides, Volsy 
seemed to suspect him, and not knowing to what 
reasonable cause to attribute the absence of the 


two sisters, he feared even a crime, and all the 
alarming events which one can imagine in a wil- 
derness where the law protects only criminals. 
Meanwhile, as he had undertaken to console the 
elephants, he walked towards the enclosure, and 
addressing the two colossuses, repeated all that 


the English language has softest in superlatives, 


to calm their impatience. 

“ Take care,” said Lula, ‘‘ do not approach too 
near Cylon, he is enraged; look how he flattens 
his ears.”” 

“ He is too reasonable to be angry with me,” 
said Hebert; “what have I done to him?” 


“ You are of the country and have the accent 
of his old master, the merchant of Meerut.” 

“Does Cylon dislike the French?” said He- 
bert, laughing. 

“He killed one at Meerut.” 

Hebert stepped two paces backwards. The 
bravest fears a blow from a trunk on his fore- 
head. Cylon seemed to comprehend the mean- 
ing of this dialogue, and assumed an attitude of 
composure, that he might not frighten a man, 
who was in reality a friend, though a French- 
man. Hebert forced a laugh, and, resuming his 
first place, hastily interrupted Lula. 

“I should like to heur the story, and if we had 
time—” 

“O, it is not long,” returned the young girl. 
“Listen. Cylon was led every day by his mas- 
ter to the watering-place of elephants at the gate 
of Delhi. His master fell sick, and the servant, 
who was a French deserter from the marines, 
mounted on the neck of Cylon to go to the foun- 
tain. On the way, he bought a cocoa-nut and 
attempted to crack it on the walls of the houses 
at the right and left. The streets of Meerut are 
very narrow, but the height of Cylon prevented 
the cocoa-nut from reaching the walls. Then 
this servant attempted to break the nut on the 
elephant’s head, treating this noble animal as if 
he were a rock on the highway. Cylon compre- 
hended the gravity of the insult, but, according 
to the habits of his race, did not allow himself to 
yield to the first impulse of a just anger, but 
wished to reflect in order to assure himself that 
the servant did not deserve to be forgiven. The 
next day, on the same route to the watering-place 
and in the same alley, the domestic was on foot, 
leading Cylon, and when they had arrived at the 
cocoa merchants, the elephant picked up one of 
these fruits and broke it on the head of his con- 
ductor.” 

“ And the head ?” asked Hebert. 

“Was crushed, of course; the trunk of an en- 
raged elephant would break anything. After 
that, Cylon went to the fountain and returned 
home alone, followed by witnesses who had seen 
the insult and the vengeance, and justified him 
to his master. All the inhabitants of Meerut 
blamed the servant, and no one pitied him.” 

During this recital, the two elephants gave 
signs of uneasiness ; they expanded their cavern- 
ous ears, as if to listen the better to those distant 
sounds which cannot reach feeble human ears ; 


they elevated their trunks vertically, as if to snuff 
on the evening breeze the emanations from the 
wild beasts which might follow their two young 
mistresses on their return in the palanquins. At 
least, it was thus that Lula and Naddya attempt- 
ed to explain the mysterious movements of the 
two colossuses. 

“A great danger is in the air,” said Lula, 
looking in the direction of Meerut. ‘“ Men are 
often mistaken ; elephants never.” 

“ Ah!” said Hebert, “that is extraordinary ; 
we mast hasten to the residence of John Wind- 
ham. Lula, make Cylon kneel; Naddya, run 
and get me my carbine ; I must go, I may be of 
assistance,” 

At the first sign from Lula, and as if he had 
comprehended the order, Cylon was preparing to 
kneel in order to favor the ascent of Hebert, 
when the dogs of the house were seen to run on 
the road to Meerut. 

“ The dogs do not bark,” said the young girls, 
jumping with joy. ‘“ There are the palanquins.” 

In fact, the two daughters of Luiz Rivarez, 
lighted by resin torches, soon appeared beneath 
the first trees of the avenue and fell into the arms 
of their father, giving signs of terror beyond 
known perils. They rapidly ascended the steps 
of the dwelling, entered the grand hall and seated 


themselves, or rather fell upon the nearest divan. 
He who had seen them on their departure would 
not have known them on their return. By their 
livid paleness, by their mute despair, it was evi- 
dent they had suffered extremely. 

The door of the saloon was closed, and Doctor 
Hebert alone remained with Luiz Rivares, Paula 
and Amata. The young man would have with- 
drawn, but an imperative sign from the head of 
the family detained him. A physician is never 
an intruder at such fearful crises; so Rivares 
thought. 

The French doctor had, in the highest degree, 


an instinctive faculty, which is often with others 
but the fruit of mature experience and long ob- 
servation ; he could read on a countenance the 
secret thoughts, especially because of tue efforts 
made to conceal them. So, at this moment, 
rapid as lightning, he comprehended that the 
grief, the emotion, the despair of the two sisters, 
took their source from different causes, and that 
the fearful revelation they were about to make 
would not tell all, and would keep an important 
secret. 

Here; then, is what was revealed by Amata. 
The sepoy garrison at Moradabad had revolted ; 
they had massacred the English officers and all 
the English families. It was said that at Delhi 
and Agra the rebel natives had delivered them- 
selves up to the most atrocious excesses, to acts 
of unheard-of brutality. A dull agitation reigned 
in the regiment at Meerut. An explosion was 
expected, and young Volsy, listening only to the 
call of duty, had tora himself from the arms of 
his family and mounted his horse to rejoia his 
cantonment. 

At this sentence in the recital of Amata, her 
sister Paula suppressed her sobs, and her head 
fell on her breast in a nervous convalsion. He- 
bert had listened to all vaguely, he looked only 
to Amata. From this moment, doubt was no 
longer permitted to him ; Paula was the betrothed 
of Volsy Windham. 

“ The secret has been well kept,” thought He- 
bert, “ but there are decisive circumstances which 
betray the most intimate secrets of the heart.” 

Luiz Rivares embraced his daughters tenderly, 
and, after a long silence, interrupted only by 
tears, he said: “ A great misfortune has doubt- 
less happened around us, but it threatens only the 
English; we are colonists, and the Indians 
have no motive to injure us. Sodo not despair, 
my dear daughters. Our dwelling is a safe asy- 
lum, the Portuguese flag will protect us. Is it 
not so, Doctor Hebert ¢’”’ 

The young man was pacing the saloon and 
paying no attention to the words of Luiz Rivares, 
but, on hearing his name pronounced, he stopped, 
and not knowing what to reply to a question 
which he had not heard, exclaimed: “I have 
predicted it a hundred times, and all the wise 
men in India have predicted it. The old fool of 
an East India Company will ruin this country. 
I said so this morning to Volsy, and he laughed. 
This evening we shall laugh no more.” 

Silence ensued in the saloon, but Amata 
quickly interrupted it by summoning through the 
window, Lula and Naddya, to request them to 
give refreshments to the poor bearers and the two 
sepoys who had escorted them to their dwelling. 

“ This night,” said Rivares then, “we run no 
risk, so, my dear daughters, go and take a little 


rest which you so much need. To-morrow, the 


flag of Portugal shall wave on the roof of our - 


house.” 

Amata had approached her father, doubtless 
to say something to him in confidence, and the 
young doctor would have profited by the favor- 
able opportunity to address himself directly to 
Paula, but the latter rose like a Pythoness on her 
tripod and said, in a stern voice: “ Would you 
know, sir, the cause of our delay? It was this. 
My sister and myself, two women! wished to 
depart for Meerut ; we wished to accompany the 
brave soldier who was so heroically doing his 
duty. And you, sir, his friend, you spend your 
courage against the East India Company! You 
forget that France was the ally of England in the 
last war, and have not had the generous inspira- 
tion to hasten to Meerut to fulfil your double 
duty as friend and physician.” 

And without waiting for a reply or justification, 
Paula hastened to rejoin her sister, leaving He- 
bert immovable and mute with surprise and 
confusion. An instant afterwards he was alone 
in the great hall; three good-nights had been 
addressed to him and he had not replied. 

Twenty projects crossed each other in his 
head, all admitted and rejected at the same 


instant. The blood rushed to his forehead, and 
everything appeared at once easy and impossible. 
An hour had just overturned the scaffolding of 
his future. He had pleased himself with a sweet 
dream ; had seen himself arrive at fortune and 
at fame by honorable labors and unheard-of dis- 
coveries in this garden of India, this laboratory of 
the sun, this herbal of God, this pharmacopmia 
of the world ; he was the friend of Luiz Rivares 
and had hoped to be his son-in-law. In reason- 
ing thus, he had not flattered, he had only been 
just to himself. Sons-in-law tike Dr. Hebert 
Colomb do not abound in the civil service of the 
Ganges, and all the passports of the foreign office 
do not contain, like that of Hebert, the flattering 
description : twenty-five years, black hair, aquiline 
nose, high forehead, in fine, whatever constitutes 
the physical distinction of man, for the word 
beauty should be applied only to woman; it is a 
word exclusively feminine. 

A young English officer, fair, rosy and agree. 
able, was the betrothed of Paula, and that he 
might not be dishonored in the eyes of Portugal, 
it was necessary that Hebert should depart with 
the arms of a soldier and the medicine-chest of a 
physician to give the aid of friendship to a fortu- 
nate rival. Devotion above human courage. 

There are in the Gospel two words sublime in 
their association: “I will arise and go,” sur- 
gam et ibo; it is the cry of heroic resolutions. 
Hebert found it in his soul and rose to depart 
without bidding any adieu; his absence would 
speak for him. 

As he was repairing to the quarters of the ser- 
vants, he encountered Cesar Verlacq, laden with 
a parcel of plants, and saidto him: “ Will you 
accompany me to Meerut ?” 

“But do you know what has taken place at 
Meerut?” said Verlacq. ‘‘Do you know the 
latest news ?” 


No.” 
“I will inform you. Two English servants 


have just arrived and taken refuge here. They 

caped the m re bya miracle. The Euro- 
pean habitations in the environs are burued. 
Everything white is English. Only the Indian 
is spared. The sepoys are committing horrurs 
without a name, murdering, outraging, cutting to 
pieces young girls, children. The Indian sun 
has never witnessed such scenes. Now, master, 
would you see them nearer? let us go, I will 
follow you.” 

“Go and saddle two horses immediately, my 
brave Verlacq, and wait for me at the gate of 
the court yard. I will write a letter to my 
mother, and that duty fullilled, we 
another. Go and choose our best Parisian 
weapons, load the carbines and pistols as if for a 
tiger-hunt, and make haste.” 

Night had advanced, a silence of solitude 
reigned around the dwelling, and gave a fearfal 
gloom to this nocturnal landscape which the sun 
made so joyous. A single window remained 
open towards the north and allowed the gleam of 
a lamp, reflected from a thick grove of ebony 
trees. It was the chamber of the two sisters, 
Paula and Amata; they were seeking from the 
night air a little coolaess to soothe the fever of 
their emotions while awaiting the blessings of 
sleep 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK ] 


It is surely better a man should be abused 
than forgotten. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SONNET.—INFERUS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
__facilis descensus Averni ; 

Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis ; 

Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 

Hic opus, hic labor est!” 
Easy the road that leads to realms of death, 

And feet innumerable walk therein ; 

Bestrewn with flowers the dazz\ing path of sin, 
And, at the gate, the demon-tempter saith, 
“Come. enter here, for pleasure waits withiu!” 
Yea—easy is the road! Have ye not seen 

Where wanton lust doth lurk in winsome guise’? 

Or where each hateful passion ambusled lies, 
While sin’s seductive witcheries lie between? 
Easy the road. and beauteous her feet 

Who leads thee captive down the steep of hell! 

Fair are these haunts—Tewmptation here doth dwell. 
O, fly thee, mortal, when her measures sweet, . 
In syren strains thine ears enraptured greet! 
How bright the way, how pleasurable the road, 

Which, with its quick gradations, downward leads, 
Through gardens of delight to death’s abode! 

Ay, but these flowers shall shrink to noisome werds, 
And as thou turn’st in terror wild to flee 

From the black pit, which now all horror breeds, 
Poor wretch—around thee rolls in fire a boundless sea! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


PHEBE MARLOW’S THREE LOVERS. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Tue nicest of great, old-fashioned kitchens 
was Farmer Marlow’s, and on the particular 
evening of which I write, it looked more than 
usually cozy, with the chimney-curtains closely 
drawn to shut out the sharp December wind, a 
wood fire flashing and roaring most gloriously in 
the broad fire-place, and pretty Phebe Marlow, 
the farmer’s buxom daughter, sitting alone by 
the wide brick hearth, the glimmer of the pine 
blaze springing up to waste itself in a red tide of 
kisses on her bright face, warming the blood in 
her cheeks till their soft, tempting bloom quite 
put to shame the jaunty cherry ribbons in her 
hair. Ah! there wasn’t a comelier, more be- 
witching lass in all Christendom than this same 
little Phebe, and it is not impossible that she 
was thinking of this fact as she sat there before 
the blazing fire, for she leaned her head coquet- 
tishly on her small brown hand (Phebe was a 
farmer’s daughter, remember), and let such a 
pleasant, happy smile spread over her face, that 
a whole nest of dimples was startled into motion, 
and went fluttering and dancing around her lips 
like bees about the scarlet heart of a rose, while 
the ambitious flames panted and wrestled up the 
great chimney for very love of the black eyes in 
which they saw themselves reflected. . 

But whatever gratifying thought was in the 
damsel’s mind, it did not seem inclined to pay a 
long visit, for the smile was displaced by just the 
most delicious shadow of a pout, and Phebe 
sprang up resolutely, glancing in a half-nervous 
way at the distorted pictures which the romping 
firelight was sketching on the wall, looking up 
at the tall wooden clock in the corner, the fingers 
of which pointed to the early hour of seven, and 
then going to the window and sighing as she 
pushed aside the curtain for a moment and 
looked down the long, desolate, snow-covered 
road. You might have thought, so long she 
stood there with her rosy face pressed against the 
frame, and her bright eyes peering out into the 
wintry darkness, that she was looking tor some- 
thing or somebody in particular, and, perhaps 
she was! At any rate, she was very lonely, for 
her father and mother had gone to a neighboring 
village to a lecture, leaving her to keep house 
alone until their return. 

Evidently it was dull work for the lively- 
spirited young lady, but she seemed determined 
to make the best of it, for she went out into the 
pantry, and bringing in a large wooden churn, 
set it down before the hearth, and then tying a 
gingham apron about her waist, to keep the 
great white spatters of cream from her neat woolen 
dress, she seated herself to a task which one of 
the dainty feminines of the present dey would 
turn pale to think of accomplishing. 

By the way, if there is a single old bachelor 
among my readers, let me ask him if he ever saw 
a pretty girl churning, and if so, if he is now a 
bachelor from choice or necessity? Certain am 
I that he could never have seen Phebe, my charm- 
ing heroine, with her sleeves tucked away from 
her round, white arms, leaving them bare and 
free tor their vigorous exercise, the flush on her 
cheeks and the golden fire-shine shimmering 
over her black hair, the cherry ribbons on her 


head and the little leather-shodden feet out 
stretched on the braided hearth-rug, the cambric 
ruffle about her slender throat, the tape-strings 
of her apron, in fact every portion of her jaunty, 
becoming dress keeping time to the rising and 
falling of the restless dasher, he couldn’t have 
seen her so, I say, without wishing—bless me! 
who gave my elbow such a merciless nudge? As 
I live, here is Phebe herself, come to pay me an 
afternoon visit, with her youngest ba— but I 
anticipate. 

A bright idea strikes me. She shall sit down 
and write out her own little love affair. It will 
be doubly interesting, I know. I doubt if she 
ever wrote a story in all her life, oreven dreamed 
of such a thing, and I am sure she will lead my 
tired pen out of its hackneyed courses and flavor 
this short narrative with an interest I could not 
hope to give it. In return, I will take care of 
her ba—but I anticipate again. 


PHEBE’S STORY. 

I make you my prettiest bow, dear readers. 
As Margaret here says, I never wrote a story in 
my life, and never thought of such a thing. But 
she has promised me that if I fill out these blank 
sheets of paper for her, she will go home and 
spend the evening with me, which is something 
of a temptation, for you must know that we are 
the dearest friends in the world, and have been 
ever since we used to be schoolmates together, 
which was so long ago that I shouldn’t dare tell 
you, for fear you would be guessing at Mar- 
garet’s age. She’s a nice old mai—girl, though 
I will say, in confidence, that she kisses John 
(that’s my husband) just when she pleases, and 
is a terrible tease among the children. Never 
mind, I’ll be even with her one of these days, 
when she has a husband to kiss (if she ever does, 
which I sometimes doubt the likelihood of). 

There! I’ve done something wrong to begin 
with, for experienced story-writers never bring 
in the husband and babies till the closing para- 
graph. Please forget that part. 

Maggie has seen fit to introduce me to you in 
rather a novel way, and has said a great many 
agreeable things about me, for which you must 
please give credit to her wonderful imaginative 
powers, as I was not half so charming or pretty 
as she would try to make you think, though I 
looked well enough, to be sure, and was as wild 
a little witch as ever hunted hen’s eggs or rode 
on a hay-cart. The churning which she makes 
such an ado about, was, in spite of her rhapsody, 
a very tiresome piece of business, and made 
my arms ache dreadfully. Perhaps I shouldn't 
have thought so much about it if I had had any 
one to keep me company, but I was terribly lone- 
some, and the time seemed long. I kept wish- 
ing some of the boys and girls would drop in for 
an evening’s chat, for they all knew that father 
and mother were gone, and just what a nice place 
the old kitchen was for a game of Copenhagen 
or Blind Man’s Buff. I had begun to think real 
hard of them and had half made up my mind to 
lean my head against the churn-handle and have 
a good lonesome cry all to myself, when I heard 
heavy, stamping feet at the door, and the next 
minute who should walk into the room but Sam 
Partridge, the awkwardest, homeliest, most ill- 
mannered specimen of an overgrown country 
youth that cap well be imagined? Dear knows 
I was vexed enough at the prospect of staying 
there alone all the evening, but he is the last one 
I should have wished for a companion. 

Now he was rather “‘stepping up ” to me, Sam 
was, and I knew in a moment that he had seen 
father’s sleigh go past the village, and surmising 
that I would be alone, had come up sparking. I 
should have known it by his dress, if in no other 
way, for he was mightily smarted up. He had 
ona bran new pair of home-made pantaloons 
and his go-to-meeting swallow-tail oat. A flar- 
ing red neck-tie and a tall hat completed his 
costume, aud though his trousers had been cut 
three inches too short for his long legs, and his 
biue swallow-tail was one that had encircled his 
grandfather as long ago as that venerable gentle- 
man went courting himself, yet Sam marched 
into the room as bravely as if he were going to 
lay siege to a British man-ot-war, instead of the 
poor little heart of a country girl like myself. 

“A cold night, aint it, Phebe ?’’ he said, famil- 
iarly, going up to the fire and rubbing his great 
red hands briskly over the blaze. “Old folks 
aint tu hum, be they ?” 

Just as I was about to answer him, there came 
& gingerly rap at the front door, something like 
the pecking of a sick hen ata dough-dish. I 
took the candle, leaving Sam to admire himself 


in the dark, and went to the door. Whom do 
you think I found there? As sure as my name 
is Phebe, it was Moses Marsh, the village den- 
tist—a dignified, dapper little man, who had asked 
me at least as many as four times to marry him, 
and that before his first wife (for he was a wid- 
ower) had been dead a year. I think the phre- 
nologists would have marked his organ of hope 
up somewhere among the nines or tens, for he 
kept coming to see me, even after the fourth re- 
fusal of his suit, and didn’t seem to entertain the 
slightest doubt about eventually calling me Mrs. 
Marsh. Maybe I encouraged him a little at 
times. I am inclined to think now that I must 
have done so, though I am very sure if I did, 
it was to torment the younger fellows—one in 
particular. 

Well, I led the way to the kitchen in high 
glee. The idea of having two lovers to enter- 
tain in one evening, and neither of them at all 
agreeable, was so amusing that I almost choked 
in replying to his dignified “‘I hope I find you 
well this evening, Miss Phebe,” and had to make 
a pretence of wiping my nose on my apron, in 
order to hold one corner of it across my mouth 
to smother a very rude giggle. 

Sam stared at us, as we entered the room, 
with a sort of sheepish wonder, which made me 
want to laugh the more. I went back to my 
churning, after handing a chair to my guest. 
He had a way of always looking stiff and straight 
like a broom-handle, and when he plumped him- 
self down into his seat, it seemed to me that 
instead of bending, he broke short off in the 
middle, and there were the fragments of him, 
each proper and upright, like the individual 
whole, but still looking like pieces which could 
never be put together again in the right shape. 
Thinking first of this, and then of Sam’s great 
awkward figure, standing so near me that the 
pointed tails of his famous coat brushed against 
me, I had hard work to say anything serious to 
them, you may well believe. 

Just as I was trying to steady my voice so that 
I might make the usual inquiries regarding the 
health of Sam’s mother and sisters, I heard a 
quick, springing step coming over the snow- 
crasted fields towards the house. I should have 
known that step among a million, and it seemed 
as if every drop of blood in my foolish heart came 
flying up into my face at the sound. 

Surprise parties had not been heard of in that 
day, or I should certainly have imagined that I 
was being favored with such an entertainment, 
when Jobn Harris—dear, handsome John—the 
favorite with all the Cranston boys, and the idol 
of all the girls, myself included, joined our little 
trio. What a smile there was on his bright, 
frank face, so unlike Sam’s intolerable grin, or 
the slow, watery simper of Moses Marsh. And 
how vividly the impression came over me, though 
no doubt I was very silly, that instead of bring- 
ing in with him a cold breath of the wintry 
weather outside, it was a gush of summer warmth 
and fragrance that followed him into the old dim 
kitchen, making its old shadowy corners look 
bright and sweet to me. I could almost have 
gone to the window, expecting to look out upon 
the green grass and blushing roses. 

But mind you, I wouldn’t have had Jobn mis- 
trust how I was feeling for anything in the world. 
We were always quarrelling, and I don’t exactly 
mean that either. We had a way of saying little 
sharp things to each other, and of getting into a 
most agreeable disagreement whenever chance 
threw us together, though all the while I knew 
he liked me, and I am very sure he knew the 
same of me. I suppose I was what people calla 
coquette, in my small way, though being a sober 
married woman now, I don’t exactly like to say 
it, it sounds so vain-like. But John knew just 
how to treat me, and never made a mistep in his 
quick march into my affections. 

I bowed very coolly to him, and he bowed very 
coolly in return, though I saw a roguish glimmer 
in bis great blue eyes as he advanced and shook 
hands with Sam and Moses. The farmer held 
out his awkward paw with a most unceremonious 
snicker, and said, as he withdrew it and thrust 
the long fingers up through his bushy brown 
hair: “It ’pears to me as though we'd all come 
on pooty much the same errand, and i guess 
none of us didn’t come to see the old folks.” 

Another snicker followed this trite observation, 
and | felt my face flaming and crimsoning pain- 
fully. John must have noticed it, for he sprang 
forward, and catching me up as though I had 
been a doll (yet not rudely, I am sure), set me 
down almost instantly in a far corner of the 
room, where the fire in my cheeks might burn out 


by degrees, and no one be the wiser for it. It 
was very kind of him. 

“I know you are tired, Phebe; you have 
churned a delightful color into your cheeks,” he 
said, laughingly. ‘“ Let me try it for a while and 
see if I can manufacture two such roses as you 
have done.” 

He commenced churning as he spoke, and for 
a few moments I heard nothing but regular 
strokes of the wooden dasher in the cream, and 
the loud, quick beating of my own heart in the 
corner. What made my heart beat loud and 
quick, do you ask? Hadn’t John’s arm just 
been round my waist, I’dlike toknow? I don’t 
believe there was a girl in all Cranston whose 
heart wouldn’t have beat the faster for it. 

“Miss Phebe,” said Moses, suddenly, turning 
his round, brown, cow-like eyes toward the cor- 
ner where I sat, “‘ Mr. Harris has set an example 
worthy of imitation. Is there no way in which J 
can be of assistance to you ?” 

The Z was emphasized in a peculiar manner, 
as much as to say that Ae, of all persons, had the 
best right in the world to assist me, however 
much more officious such light-headed youths 
as John Harris might be with their offers of 
help. 

“QO, yes, indeed !” I answered, glad enough to 
think of his being occupied in any way which 
would free me from his annoying but most inno- 
cent staring. “I have a tray of apples to pare 
and a pan of beans to look over this evening for 
to-morrow’s baking. You may do the beans for 
me, if you wish, and I shall be very thankful.” 

I drew the table out nearer the fire and set 
the pan of beans upon it with the utmost alacrity, 
while he dragged a couple of chairs up to it, set- 
ting them side by side, and remarking, with his 
thin smile and another roll of his cowy eyes, in- 
tended to be particularly affectionate, that he 
supposed I would be his near neighbor while I 
pared my apples. 

“T suggest,” said John, coming to my aspist- 
ance again, “that Sam shall take care of the 
apples. Then we shall be all out of mischief, 
and Phebe will have nothing to do but enter- 
tain us.” 

“Sartin, sartin!” exclaimed Sam, springing 
forward, with a great clap of his horny palms, 
‘Til pare the apples, but I’ll have it in the bar- 
gain that the one who gets his job done first shall 
have the coast clear to himself from that time, 
that is, if Miss Phebe, here, haint no objection.” 

Evidently Sam hadn’t put on his bran new 
breeches and blue swallow-tail to no purpose. 
He meant to make a sure business of his court- 
ship, if it was a possible thing. 

“What do you say to that?” said John, turn- 
ing to me with a tantalizing laugh. ‘Sam cer- 
tainly deserves some reward for his bravery. I 
doubt much if either Mr. Marsh or myself would 
have had the courage to speak our wishes so dis- 
tinctly. What say you to the proposal? Are 
you willing that the one among us who shall 
prove himself the most expeditious workman, 
shall be honored by sitting alone with you for 
the remainder of the evening.” 

It was one of those provoking emergencies, in 
which I knew not what to say or how to act. 
Usually I was pert and saucy enough, but I had 
no retort for so unexpected and ludicrous a 
proposal. 

“Silence gives consent,” whispered John, 
while I still stood blushing and confused, and I 
could but laugh at the vigorous way in which he 
re-applied himself to his task. 

“ That’s so !” cried Sam, flinging himselfdown 
beside Moses. “ Bring on your sour apples, 
Phebe! Hurra for the spriest fingers and the 
pootiest gal in Cranston !” 

Moses turned toward him witha dignified look 
of reproof, and then asked me, with a faint at- 
tempt at wit, if John had requested me to give 
him acent. He thought he whispered something 
that sounded like that. 

I have to laugh even at this late day, thinking 
of the next half-hour, and the ridiculous haste 
with which Moses and Sam applied themselves 
to their labor. Not that John seemed indiffer- 
ent, by any means, but while the others defeated 
themselves by their own hurrying, he alone was 
cool and collected. I need not tell you on whose 
side my sympathies were enlisted, or with what 
a growing horror I watched the beans and apples 
disappearing before the expeditious fingers of 
Moses and Sam, while the obstinate cream still 
swish-swashed gently back and forth in the churn, 
without the faintest apparent wish to become 
butter. 

I thought John caught a little ot the same spirit 
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which infected me, for he nee to cast nervous 
glances toward his rivals, and to examine more 
and more closely the thin white cream tor some 
signs of butter. So interested were we all that 
the fire went down without replenishing, and all 
of a sudden, the candle, as if ambitious of fol- 
ome | the example, went out in sympathy, 
though I was sure it had not half burned down. 

While I was wondering at the occurrence, I 
heard what sounded to me like the unceremoni- 
ous thumping of a man’s boot against the table- 
leaf, and the next moment, beans, apples and 
candlestick were rolling together across the floor. 
I knew then whose foot had done the mischief, 
and for what reason. Dear, wicked John! He 
did want to sit up with me very much indeed— 
don’t you think so? Iran into the pantry for 
another candle, and while there a sudden thought 
struck me. Close by the door was a churning of 
new batter which father had “brought” before 
starting for the lecture. The churns were just 
alike—I could easily change them in the dark- 
ness, and why not? No one would be the wiser ; 
I should get rid of Moses and Sam, and—and— 
better than all the rest—pshaw! What nonsense 
for a married woman to be writing ! 

The idea no sooner darted through my brain 
than I started to put itin execution. The churn 


kitchen, and then at the broken one lying in the 
hall, and again into my crimsoned, confused face, 
that he, too, began to comprehend how affairs 
. Moses was duller of comprehension, and 
stood scratching his head and looking from one 
churn to the other a as if trying to find 
out which was the real me, and which the ghost. 
Here I am at the last page of Maguie’s paper, 
and my story still unfinished. My Johnnie is 
kicking most lustily in Maggie’s unskilful arms, 
and crying at the top of his lungs to go home. 
And so you must excuse me if I condense the 
rest of the evening’s adventures into a single par- 
agraph, for it wouldn’t be quite fair to leave you 
so, without telling how Sam, like the good- 
natured fellow he was, swallowed his disappoint- 
ment and his matrimonial hopes together in one 
laughing gulp, and retreated from the field, pre- 
vailing upon Moses to bear him company; or 
how John and I sat side by side on the old-fash- 
ioned kitchen settee, talking all manner of fool- 
ish things ; or still further, how I promised to 
—to— Well, my little Johnnie is named for his 
father, and he is the youngest of three. Iam a 
demure lady of thirty-seven, just two years 
younger than—Margaret snatches at my arm— 

ate! I didn’t mean her, I am sure. 

ery cordially, Puese Harris. 


THE GOV. GENERAL OF CUBA IN COUNCIL. 
As everything relating to the island of Cuba 
has an interest to Americans, from the proxim- 
ity of that island to our shores, and the contrast 
it presents to our institutions, we have selected 
for the illustration of this page a picture of the 
governor general holding a council. The cap- 
tains-general of Cuba have always wielded great 
— bat since 1825, or, for a period of thirty- 
ve years, they have enjoyed almost unlimited 
authority, governing as an arbitrary autocrat 
governs in the old world. Vivez first received 
this carte blanche, when the island was threatened 
with invasion by the united forces of Mexico 
and Columbia. Tacon wielded these powers 
with an unsparing hand, and successive dangers 
have induced the home government to continue 
to successive captains-general nearly the same 
broad authority which was conferred upon 
Vivez. Yet Spain persists in terming the ‘‘ Eden 
of the Gulf,” her “ever-loyal island of Cuba,” 
though the fact that the creoles are held in sub- 
jection solely by Spanish bayonets and the 
threats of the dungeon, exile and the infamous 
punishment of the garofe, is notorious. The 
captain-general says that Spain relies not on for- 
eign aid to maintain her rights, but on her “ pow- 
erful navy and disciplined army, of the loyalty of 


THE NEW TRIALS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


For a time has come when they that stand for 
Christ must be either a great deal better in their 
life, or else a deal worse. All the fiery 
woes of persecution that, in former age, burnt in 
a saintly piety, are extinguished. The way to 
heaven is grown easy and safe, under the guar- 
antee of our modern liberties. ‘The world, mean- 
time, is in tide of economic progress—the very 
soil of the world is being scientifically fattened 
for a more copious production. Wealth is be- 
coming, thus, a hope more nearly universal, and 
so, luxury, show, tashion, are becoming a kind 
of general ambition. A great and 1 prob- 
lem is thus raised for the gospel : how to let in 
riches into piety itself; how to make a solid 
union between power and humility ; how to raise 
the tastes and manners, and a the simplicity 
of feeling; how to amplify conditions, without 
raising puffs and swells in the men ; in one word, 
how to bring in means, and not bring dissipa- 
tions, fumings of pride, vapors of conceit, shows 
of vanity, apings of the great world of ungodli- 
ness. Such a fool is man that, getting power, he 
loses sobriety, and it is yet to be seen whether 
even the lowly-minded, self renouncing religion 
of Jesus can save a prospering age from this 
folly. What is specially wanted therefore now 


was heavy, but I was stro than the girls of 

present day, and li it in my arms as 
though it had been butakitten. It was the work 
of an instant to transfer it to the kitchen and set 
it softly beside its mate. But alas! for me, as I 
was tripping lightly and softly back with the 
other one, my foot caught in the door-mat and 
precipitated me in a kind of half-summerset into 
the hall. Before I had time to spring to my feet, 
I felt the cream from the overturned churn pour- 
ing over me in a cool deluge, and saw Sam Part- 
ridge standing in the doorway with the lighted 
remnant of the candle which he had picked up 
somewhere from the “ wreck of matter.” Stand- 
ing on ti behind him, and looking over his 
brawny shoulders, was Moses, his eyes and mouth 
both stretched wide open with surprise. 

It was John, I believe, who came to my res- 
cue, lifting me up so cautiously, and casting into 
my face at the same time a glance which assured 
me as plainly as words could have done, that he 
understood the matter perfectly. I am sure that 
1 looked something like a nymph risiag from the 
sea and dripping with foam, but my looks bore 
no comparison to my feelings. To say that I 
would gladly have had the earth open to swallow 
me up, id be doing but faint justice to my 
Sensations, for I saw as Sam cast a quizzical 
glance first at the whole churn standing in the 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CUBA IN COUNCIL. 


POISONED SNUFF. 

Scented snuffs were sometimes made the recip- 
ients of poison. In 1712, the Dake de Nosilles 
presented the Dauphiness of France with a box of 
Spanish snaff in’ which she delighted ; she kept 
it for a few days privately ; it was charged with 
poison, which she inhaled; and five days after 
the present, died of it, complaining of sharp pain 
in the temples. This excited much attention, 
and great fears of “ accepting a pinch,” on the 
one hand, or offering it on the other. It became 
a general belief that such poisoned snuff was used 
in Spain, and by Spanish emissaries to clear 
away political opponents, and that the Jesuits 
also adopted it for the purpose of poisoning their 
enemies. Hence it was termed “ Jesuit’s snuff,” 
and a great dread of it was felt fora considerable 
time. One instance of the dangers inseparable 
from scented snaff is given in an anecdote of the 
Duc de Bourbon, grandson of the great Condé ; 
who took Santeuil, the poet, to a great ontertain- 
ment, compelled him to drink a large quantity of 

psgne, and ultimately emptied his snuff- 
box, filled with Spanish snuff, into his wine. 
This produced a violent fever, of which Santeuil 
died, amid excruciating agonies, within fourteen 
hours after. Other instances of the use of this 


article for such a are familiar in its 
history.— Tobacco : hs Hiatory and Associations. 


the overwhelming majority of her vigorous native 


citizens, on the strength imparted to the good by | 


the defence of their hearths, their laws and their | 


God, and on hurricanes and yellow fever for the 
enemy.” Hereupon an intelligent creole re- 
marks, ‘‘ No reliance can be placed on the loyalty 
of the vast majority of the vigorous citizens (un- 
less the negroes alone are comprehended under 
this phrase), when the whites are deprived of 
arms for the defence of their country, and men 
are fined five $ for cwrying canes of a larger 
size than can Ce readily introduced into a gun- 
barrel, and free people of color are alone admitted 
into the ranks of the troops. The Cubans are 
not relied upon, since, to prevent their joining 
Lopez, all the roads were blockaded, and every- 

y found on them shot; and the immense 
number of exiles does not prove the majority 
which favors the government to be so prodigious. 
The value of the powerfal navy and army of the 
island was shown in the — of Lopez and 
the victories which three handred men constantly 
obtained over an army of seven thousand, dis- 
persing only when ammunition failed them, Hur- 
ricanes yellow fever are most melancholy 
arms of defence, and, if they only injured the 
enemy, the Spaniards, who are as mach exposed 
as other Europeans to the fatal influence, would 
be the true enemies of Cuba.” 


is Christian men and churches who maintain th 
open state with God ; living joyfully above th 
world, when the world’s best gift are theirs; 
godly, self renouncing, simple, responsible, usin 
their great means for great benefactions, 
finding always, in the riches of Christ, a heaven- 
full of consciously ennobled joy and peace, such 
as plainly no inferior good can yield. What we 
want is Christian men and families who can be 
saints without being persecuted or poor; men 
who, having mastered all prosperity, can master 
also themselves ; who, having conquered al! the 
good of time, can conquer it again by being su- 
——- it; doing honor to God’s abounding 
fatherhood in all most generous uses of his gifts, 
and yet in such a way, all ascetic practices apart, 
that not his gifts but he himself will ever be the 
joy and rest, and fullness of their heart. The 
low, legal, anxious piety now commonly = 
alent is far too doubtfully blessed in Christ 
—a kind of starvation, = the soul 
hies herself eagerly to la almost an 
liness, but the great temptation to it rather. 
Nothing answers now but fulness in Ch 
riches above all riches, glory within above 
lories without, to be im ised in faith, and 
God to faith revealed.—Dr. Bushnell’s Furewell 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
TWILIGHT. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


Tis the pensive hour of twilight, 
And the noisy day is past, 
While the oriental shadows 
Now are falling, falling fast. 


Slowly down the distant heavens, 
Sank the broadening sun of day, 
Melting in a ring of crimson 
When it kissed the mouutain gray. 


Ocean’s waves are bright and glassy, 
Rosy as the skies above, 

While upon its brow is mirrored 
Vesper’s little star of love. 


Down the distant shady valley, 
Listen to the fairy song, 

Gushing from the silver streamlet . 
As it purls the mead along. 


Darker shades are in the forest, 
Darker birds are on the wing, 

While the dying suplight mellows 
On each grove and mountain spring. 


Sorrow, like the summer twilight, 
Casts a shadow o'er the soul, 

Tinging with its pensive sunbeams 
Pieasure’s wavelets as they roll. 


Soothivg down the heart in slumber, 

' Drowning grief in Lethe’s stream, 

Comes the starry light of heaven 
O’er each fairy evening dream. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


A JUDICIAL MURDER. 


The English Criminal Code a Hundred Years ago. 


BY H. B. SANFORD. 

In the year 1748, one Mr. Jacob Halston—a 
wholesale dealer in Birmingham and Sheffield 
goods, carried on business in Mincing Lane, in 
the city of London. Mr. Jacob Halston was a 
ruddy, good looking, somewhat corpulent man, 
of about sixty years old, who had commenced 
life in the midst of a hard struggle with poverty, 
and who, by dint of industry, energy and integ- 
rity, had succeeded in accumulating a fortune. 
He was a good-meaning, not over-educated, not 
uncharitable man, who was kind to his family 
and friends, and most hospitable to strangers, 
when they visited him at his handsome villa, on 
Clapham Common, about five miles from Lon- 
don, but he was shrewd and cautions in business 
matters, strict to the letter in fulfilling his own 
engagements, and as strict in enforcing the like 
promptitude in his dealings with others. In fact, 
a very Shylock in insisting upon the promises of 
his bond. His family consisted of his wife, and 


his daughter, the latter a young lady of eighteen, |_ 


+ 
pretty and amiable, and accom/tished “after the 


fashion of the Foiing Iadies a hundred years ago. 

Mf" Halston had some friends who lived in 
Edinburgh, and Miss Julia Halston, after quitting 
school on attaining to her seventeenth birthday, 
had paid a long promised visit to these friends, 
with whom she had remained for several months. 
While in Edinburgh, she had made the acquaint- 
ance of a young gentleman who held a lieuten- 
ant’s commistion in the royal navy—a handsome, 
generous, dashing young fellow—and the result 
of this acquaintance was that the two young 
people fell in love with each other, without think- 
ing it necessary to ask the advice either of friends 
or parents. 

Lieutenant Thompson, who was attached to a 
frigate then lying in Leith roads, went to sea, 
being bound on a cruise in the Mediterranean 
which it was expected would occupy at least two 
years, but before he sailed he had had a private 
interview with the young lady, had declared his 
passion, and had been accepted as her lover, 
Miss Halston having promised to remain faith- 
ful to the young sailor under any circumstances, 
and to use her best endeavors to obtain her fath- 
er’s consent to their union on the lieutenant’s re- 
turn to England ; while he, on his part, vowed 
that the fair Julia would prove a safeguard against 
any attacks that might be made upon his heart, 
by the black-eyed senoritas of Spain, or the still 
more seductive daughters of Italy. 

In trath Julia did not anticipate « very difficult 
task in her endeavor to win over her father, for 
she knew that he doted upon her, and her lover 
belonged toa respectable Scotch family, which, 
if it was not so wealthy, occupied a higher social 
position than did her own. 

She was correct in her expectations. The old 
merchant was somewhat angry at first. He 


would have wished his daughter to marry a young 
merchant or tradesman rather than an officer of 
the army or navy, both of which services he pro- 
fessed to regard with contempt, but having as- 
certained the fact that Lieutenant Thompson’s 
father was an independent gentleman, and a jus- 
tice of the peace—though his income was very 
limited ; that the young officer had friends who 
were likely to push his promotion, and that he 
had an elder married brother, who was a mer- 
chant in Edinburgh, in his (Mr. Halston’s) line of 
business, and in- good standing, he, at length, 
gave his consent to his daughter’s anticipated 
union, and everything was satisfactorily arranged 
in regard to the fature. 

The two families became intimate. Old Mr. 
Thompson—the Scotch laird—came up to Lon- 
don on a visit, and made his home at the villa 
on Clapham Common, and shortly after the old 
gentleman’s departure, the lieutenant’s brother— 
the Edinburgh hardware merchant—came to 
London, and as was to be expected, made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Halston. 

Before this gentleman left London, he visited 
the warehouse in Mincing Lane, and selecting 
goods to the value of one thousand pounds, he 
paid half that amount in cash, and gave his notes 
to Mr. Halston for the remainder, at three 
months. 

The three months came round, the notes were 
promptly paid, and then the Scotch tradesman 
thought he would succeed better if he started 
business in London himself. He did so, again 
obtaining goods trom Mr. Halston—on credit of 
six months—to the value of one thousand 
pounds. Now, however, he began to meet with 
disappointments and misfortunes. The six 
months elapsed, and he was unable to pay Mr. 
Halston for the goods he had received from the 
old gentleman. He called in at the counting- 
house in Mincing Lane, and informed his credi- 
tor of the fact. 

“Hem!” gruffly exclaimed the merchant, 
“can’t your father help you?” 

“No,” replied Thompson, “I have two un- 
married sisters. My father’s income is barely 
sufficient for hisown support and theirs. Icould 
not ask him to assist me—I thought—” 

He hesitated and stammered, but failed to com- 
plete the sentence. 

“ Thought what, James Thompson ?”’ said the 
merchant. 

“That perhaps you would give me a little 
time ?” 

“If I do, what probability is there that you can 
repay me, and when ?”’ 

The tradesman was forced to confess that he 
saw no immediate probability of being in a con- 
dition to pay his debts. He would labor hard, 
and be as economical as possible, and perhaps— 

“Get deeper.and deeper into trouble !” 
rupted Mr. Halston. “ I am not your only cred- 
itor?” he added. 

“Tam sorry to say that you are not.” 

“And if Z wait, will others? No, the only 
way is for you at once to declare yourself a bank- 
rupt, dispose of your stock and goods, and pay 
your creditors with the proceeds, unless, indeed, 
your brother Charles—” 

“Charles has nothing but his pay as a lieuten- 
ant of the navy,” was James Thompson’s reply ; 
“and thatis little enough. He will return home 
in the course of six or eight months, and you 
know he is engaged to Miss Julia. Poor fellow. 
Charles is generous enough to make any sacri- 
fice, but I should scorn to ask him to lend me 
his well earned money, unless I knew that I 
could promptly repay the loan.” 

All James Thompson’s endeavors to obtain 
assistance, or even time from Mr. Halston were 
fatile. The old merchant argued that if he was 
inclined to show mercy, others would not, and 
he would only be the greatest loser by his gener- 
osity, as other creditors would seize upon the 
whole property, and exclude him—the chief cred- 
itor—from a due share in the proceeds of the 
sale. 

“Tam sorry for you, James,” he said, “ by- 
and-by, if you ever get your certificate, I may as- 
sist you to start again; but it is my rule—one 
from which I have never swerved—to admit no 
claims of friendship, or even of relationship, to 
stand in the way of business. Ishould deal with 
my own brother, if I had one, just as I would 
deal with a stranger. But this matter between 
you and me will make no difference in the ar- 
rangements between my Julia and your brother 
Charles.” 

So a commission of bankruptcy wes issued 
against James Thompson, of Scotland—anow of 


London, merchant; and his property was sold 
for the benefit of his creditors. 

As had been anticipated, the proceeds of the 
sale were quite insufficient to meet the demands 
of the latter, and the amount being divided 
proportionally between the various claimants, 
Thompson still remained indebted to Mr. Hals- 
ton in the sum of two hundred pounds, and in 
various amounts, from one hundred and fifty 
down to twenty pounds to others, making the 
whole sum of his indebtedness nearly six hun- 
dred pounds. 

Debt and bankruptcy were regarded in a very 
different light a hundred years ago from what 
they are now. Whether James Thompson’s 
creditors were morally justified in acting as they 
did, we will not take it upon ourselves to say. 
Probably they were actuated by feelings of anger 
and bitterness because they were unable to obtain 
what they considered their just due; but these 
creditors—Mr. Halston inter aliis, appeared in 
court against the unfortunate debtor. The court 
refused to grant him his certificate of discharge, 
and a commission was issued calling upon James 
Thompson to surrender himself a prisoner in 
some one of his majesty’s prisons, for debt, in 
the city of London, there to be held in durance 
for the satisfaction of his creditors. 


Now Mr. Thompson felt that he had done all 
that it lay in his power to do in giving up to his 
creditors the whole of his property, and leaving 
his wife in London, he answered the summons 
of the commissioners of the court of bankruptey, 
by flying to Scotland, where they could not seize 
upon his person. His creditors were furious 
when they heard of the successful escape of their 
victim, and they vowed vengeance if ever he 
showed himself in London again. 

Another six months passed away. Lieutenant 
Thompson was expected to arrive home in the 
course of a month or two. He had written Julia 
to that purport, and as Mr. Halston, angry as 
he was with James Thompson, held his brother, 
the lieutenant, guiltless, Julia was making prep- 
arations for her wedding, which was to come off 
within a month after her lover's return. Indeed, 
unless the frigate should be unexpectedly delay- 
ed on her return trip—the day was fixed for the 
wedding. 

Meanwhile James Thompson had found some 
profitable occupation in Scotland, by which, in 
the course of a year or two, he hoped to be able 
to satisfy his creditors. He was living at Petes- 
head—a short distance from the town of Aber- 
deen, and he felt sad and lonesome, deprived as 
he was of the society of his wife and child. He 
determined therefore, to go up to London, in dis- 
guise, and bring them home to Scotland. They 
were living in lodgings in the borough,-and by. 
reached London, and found them out without it 


having became known to his creditors that he 


had quitted Scotland. 

All was prepared for their departure on board 
one of the Leith smacks, then lying in the river 
Thames. He had seen them safe to the cabin of 
the vessel, and had stepped on shore for a few 
moments to make some little purchase, when, by 
chance, he encountered one of his creditors, in 
Ratcliffe Highway. The man recognized him, 
and calling a constable, had him arrested as a 
fugitive from justice. He was carried before 
Henry Fielding—the novelist, and the celebrated 
author of “Tom Jones,”—who was at that time 
a magistrate in London, and by him committed 
to Newgate prison, to take his trial for non- 
surrender. 

His wife and child, who knew nothing of his 
arrest, sailed on board the smack, without him, 
and for a long, weary month he was an inmate 
of the foul keeping-room of Newgate—the invol- 
untary companion of thieves, rogues, and mur- 
derers, and miscreants of the deepest dye, who, 
like himself, and many others guilty of such like 
venial offences, were awaiting the day of trial. 

Mr. Halston had kept his daughter in perfect 
ignorance of these matters, and it chanced that 
on the very day appointed for the trial of James 
Thompson, the frigate on board of which his 
brother sailed, arrived in the Downs, and the 
young lieutenant went on shore at Dover, and 
posted ap to London, and paid a visit to his bride 
elect, at Clapham Common. Mr. Halston was 
absent, having been detained all day at the Old 
Bailey, as one of the witnesses against the ac- 
cused, James Thompson. 

These were the days of hanging, drawing, and 
quartering ; the days when the criminal code of 
England might have challenged comparison with 
the “ bloody laws of Draco.” These were the 
days when the perpetrators of the paltry theft of 


ten dollars in money, of a few pounds of bacon 
or cheese from a shop, or of a tew silver spoons 
from a dwelling-house, would each or all have 
been punished by hanging beneath the gallows. 
The days when the man, who, impelled by pov- 
erty, stole a few articles of clothing, or a few 
mouthfuls of food for the sake of his naked, 
starving children, or who passed off a worthless 
bank note, or coined a paltry shilling, met the 
fate of the vilest murderer ; the good old times, 
when almost every Monday morning witnessed 
the sight of a dozen trembling wretches, swing- 
ing between earth and heaven, while the gaping 
crowd beneath looked on, and pickpockets plied 
their trade, and street ballad singers cried and 
sold the “last dying confessions” of the same 
men whose breath was then being choked out of 
them, which confessions were rapidly purchased 
by the eager crowd, while the melancholy bell of 
the neighboring church of St. Sepulchre—right- 
ly named—tolled the death peal ! 

The proof against James Thompson was com- 
plete. He was found guilty of evading imprison- 
ment, or, as it was termed, of “non-snrrender ” 
and contempt of justice, and sentenced to be 
hanged by the neck till he was dead—on that 
day, fortnight—the day before that which had 
been appointed for the wedding of his brother 
Charles and Julia Halston—the daughter of his 
chief accuser—although it is but just to say that 
had Mr. Halston not been compelled to testify 
against his debtor, he would not have done so. 


The merchant was shocked, when on his return 
home, his daughter introduced her lover to her 
father—who, it will be recollected, had never seen 
the lieutenant—the unfortunate acquaintance- 
ship of the two families having sprung up after 
the young officer's departure for the Mediterra- 
nean—and more shocked still when the young 
man, after warmly shaking the hand of his be- 
trothed bride’s parent, observed that his brother 
James had written him that he had commenced 
business in London, and asked if he was still in 
the city, and where he lived. 

“ Dear papa, are you ijl?” asked Julia, as the 
merchant changed color and staggered to a sofa, 
while the young man looked at him with an ex- 
pression of sympathy in his features. 

“No—” gasped the merchant—“a mere trif- 
ling faintness. I have been—been—much an- 
noyed to-day—lI shall be better directly. Julia, 
bring me a glass of water.” 

The young lady withdrew to obtain the water, 
leaving her lover aloné in the room with her 
father. At this moment one of the venders of 
the sheets already alluded to, passed the house, 
erying in a loud voice : 

“ Here’s the only true account of the trial and 
or Juttemnation, and sentence of James Thompson, 
for non surrender, and attempt to defraud his 
creditors, who is to be hanged under the gallows 
on Monday fortnight, with ten other culprits. 
The full, trae and particular account—only one 
penny.” 

The fellow stopped under the window of the 
villa, and repeated his doleful cry. The young 
lieutenant caught his brother’s name, and looked 
at the merchant as if for an explanation. Mr. 
Halston covered his face with his hands, and 
groaned aloud. 

“ What is the meaning of this, Mr. Halston ?” 
cried the young man—“ my brother’s name—but, 
nonsense,” he added, with a sickly smile, “it 
cannot of course, be he. How foolish I am. 
There are thousands of the name of James 
Thompson.” 

Mr. Halston still made no reply. Meanwhile 
Julia had returned with the water, and the fellow 
beneath the window, as if he had known what 
was going on within, or perhaps determined to 
force a sale of his wares among the servants in 
the kitchen, approached still closer, and looking 
over the railings into the area, repeated his dole- 
ful sing song, which Julia now listened to, with 
amazement and horror. 

Still Mr. Halston had not spoken nor raised 
his head. His silence and his evident perturba- 
tion of mind thoroughly alarmed the young offi- 
cer; he rushed to the window, and raising the 
sash, threw a shilling to the ballad vender, de- 
manding at the same time a couple of his papers. 

“ Stay—for God's sake, stay! Shut down the 
window,” cried Mr. Halston. 

It was too late, even if it would have answered 
any purpose. The ballad vender had tossed in 
two of his confessions, and picking up the sbil- 
ling, had hobbled off with it, without waiting to 
ask if the gentleman wanted any change. 

Charles Thompson had glanced hurriedly over 
the sheet. “ What is the meaning of this, Mr. 
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Halston?” he asked, in a fierce tone of voice, 
while his face was white as the paper he held in 
his hand. Mr. Halston shuddered, but made no 
reply. Julia stood erect as a statue, and gazed 
with terror expressed in her countenance, first at 
her father, then at her lover. 

“Mr. Halston, I insist upon an answer,” cried 
the lieutenant,—and then the merchant, in tones 
scarcely articulate, explained the sad mystery, 
softening as much as possible his own actions in 
the prosecution, and insisting that he had been 
compelled to testify as he had done. 

We will leave the scene that followed to be 
imagined. Julia fainted, and late as was the 
hour, the young lieutenant, heedless of the con- 
dition of his mistress, hurried off to Newgate, to 
demand admission to his brother. He could not 
obtain admission that night, but he waited all 
night at a neighboring coffee house, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an interview with James at 
an early hour on the following morning. 

It was a sad and painful meeting. As yet, 
neither the father, nor mother, nor the sisters of 
the condemned had even heard of his arrest—for 
he had purposely refrained from writing to them 
—nor, indeed, had they any idea that he had 
rendered himself liable to such a terrible fate. 


There was little time to be lost—communica- 
tion between one distaut place and another was 
not so easy as it is now. It was four or five days 
journey by post, from London to Scotland. 
Lieutenant Thompson departed for Edinburgh 
immediately, to be himself the bearer of the bad 
intelligence to his aged parents and his sisters— 
a sad meeting after an absence of two years. 
The old gentleman returned to London with his 
son, resolved to seek James’s pardon in person, 
at the office of the secretary for the home depart- 
ment, and Mr. Halston united with the father 
and brother in this endeavor. 

Their efforts were in vain. The secretary at 
first refused to seethem. At length, having been 
informed of the particulars, he betrayed some in- 
terest, and ordered them to be admitted, and lis- 
tened to the story from their own lips. He was 
evidently moved to pity, and promised to lay the 
matter before his majesty that evening, and use 
his influence to obtain a pardon for the con- 
demned. But he gave them little hope of 
success. 

“ The king,” said his lordship, “‘ would rather 
pardon a murderer than a forger, or rather than 
interfere in any matters which would affect the 
well-being of the commercial interests of the 
country; but I will do my best. When is the 
day appointed for the execution ?” 

“Next Monday, my lord,” replied the lieu- 
tenant. 

“ Next Monday, and this is Friday! There is 
indeed little time to spare. Call to-morrow, and 
you shall know of my success or failure. I will 
strive to the utmost to obtain your brother’s par- 
don, young gentleman, but I cannot bid you 
hope.” 

Thanking his lordship for his kind interest, 
the old gentleman and his son, and Mr. Halston, 
left the office; and a wretched night to them all, 
and to Julia, was that which intervened between 
the time of their interview with the secretary and 
the hour on the following day when the best or 
the worst would be made known. They feared 
to go near the poor prisoner, who was aware of 
the errand on which they had gone, and who 
was feverishly expecting them, walking up and 
down the stone floor of the condemned cell, una- 
ble to sleep, or even to remain quiet for a mo- 
ment. They could give him no hope, and they 
dared not see him. 

At ten o’clock the next morning, a carriage 
stopped before the office of the home secretary, 
from which alighted the three gentlemen who had 
visited the office the day before. A lady remain- 
ed in the carriage. It was Julia, who was so 
anxious, for her lover’s sake, that she could not 
remain at home. It seemed to her excited fancy 
that she, through, her father, was guilty of the 
blood of her betrothed hasband’s brother. The 
party that had entered the office, soon returned. 
The sad expression of their countenances be- 
trayed to the expectant, anxious girl, the ill suc- 
cess of their mission. 

Soon she heard all. The king had refased to 
interfere with the course of justice! The secre- 
tary had risen from his chair when they entered 
the office. 

“I bade you not to hope,” he said, “I have 
bad news to tell you.” 

“ His majesty has refused to pardon my boy ?” 
said the unhappy father. 

“It is so,” returned his lordship, “I urged his 


majesty to show mercy, using every argument I 
could think of, in behalf of the unhappy prisoner. 
I did not hesitate to say that I considered the 
penalty of death for such an offence, a blot on 
our criminal statates—a brutal law, fit only fora 
nation of savages. His majesty replied : 

“My lord, if I pardon this man, I shall hold 
myself guilty of the murder of all who have 
suffered the penalty of death for the same 
offence !’ * 

“ After this I had no more to say. I saw that 
the king was offended at my pertinacity. I 
bowed, and left the royal presence.” 

We will draw the curtain over all that passed 
during the days that intervened before the day 
of execution ; even the anguish of the father and 
brother, and of Julia, and the self-reproach and 
keen remorse of Mr. Halston; over the misery 
of the prisoner in his cell, doomed to die for 
what now-a-days would be held as a mere venial 
offence, and unable to bid the last farewells to 
his far distant wife and child. 

At eight o’clock, on the following Monday, the 
bell of St. Sepulchre began to toll. The streets 
in front of Newgate were thronged with eager 
gazers, men, women and children, of the lowest 
class of society, many of them drunk and quar- 
relsome—all anxious for the show to begin. The 
windows of the opposite houses were filled with 
men and women, of a more respectable (*) class, 
who could afford to pay for a rare excitement, 
while the roofs and chimney stacks were swarm- 
ing with boys and young men who had ascended 
to the risky eminences, to witness the real trag- 
edy that was about to be enacted below. 

Presently the door of the great, gloomy prison 
was opened, and the chaplain of Newgate ap- 
peared, attired in his clerical robes. He was fol- 
lowed by three men whose arms were pinioned to 
their sides, and then came forth the executiorer 
and his assistants, and one or two of the officers 
of the prison. They ascended into a cart that 
stood near by, when the prisoners were seated in 
a row, their backs to the horses’ heads, and the 
clergyman took a seat opposite to and facing 
them; the executioner and constables seated them- 
selves in the rear of the cart. 

A guard of horse soldiers had meanwhile ar- 
rived, who stationed themselves on each side of 
the rude vehicle, and the word was given for the 
terrible procession to move onwards in the direc- 
tion of Tyburn—then the place of execution— 
now the centre of the most fashionable part of 
the great metropolis of England. The crowd 
followed, talking and laughing; the more re- 
spectable citizens kept their seats at the windows, 
and coming down the street, got into carriages 
which were waiting to receive them, and which 
swelled the procession. 

On they went, increasing their number as they 
proceeded, the windows of the houses on the way 
being also filled with people. It occupied full 
two hours to pass over the short four miles from 
Newgate to Tyburn. 

At length the place of doom was reached ; the 
soldiers stationed themselves around the black 
painted gallows, and cleared a space in front, in- 
to which the cart entered, and backed up near a 
ladder which was placed against the platform on 
which the cross beam was erected, from which 
three nooses could be seen depending. 


Then the prisoners mounted the ladder, the 
chaplain leading the way, and the executioner 
and his subordinates following in the rear. A 
few words were spoken which nobody could 
distinguish amid the murmar of the crowd ; then 
a thrill of horror passed round the spectators; 
there was a momentary, solemn silence, and the 
next moment the bodies of the condemned were 
struggling in mid air. The silence was but for a 
moment, it was broken by the ill-omened cries of 
the ballad venders, hawking for sale “ the last 


. dying speeches and confessions ” of the men who 


were still struggling beneath the gallows. 

Many of the spectators now dispersed ; others 
remained rooted to the spot, until the straggles 
of the dying victims ceased, and the executioners 
cut them down, delivering the bodies of James 
Thompson, and of George Griffeth, who had 
been hanged for forgery, to their friends, while 
the body of the third victim, Daniel Cardwell, 
who had been guilty of highway robbery and 
brutal murder, was given over to the surgeons 
for dissection, to advance the cause of science! 
Immense as was the difference in the comparative 
atrocity of the crimes of the doomed men, this 
was all the distinction the law allowed in the na- 
ture of their punishment! 


* The words actually used b: the Third, on a 
imi y George ’ 


The elder Mr. Thompson and his son Charles 
returned to Scotland. Mr. . Halston returned 
home from the prison, for, of course, he did not 
witness the execution, to reproach himself inces- 
santly with having caused the shameful death of 
James Thompson. It is believed that the re- 
morse he felt hastened his own death which oc- 
curred within a year. Lieutenant Thompson 
again went to sea—still an unmarried man. 

Five years later there was a wedding at St. 
George’s church, Hanover square, London. 
Charles Thompson, Esquire—post captain in 
the royal navy, was the bridegroom, and the 
bride was the wealthy and beaatiful Julia 
Halston. 

Thus the two lovers were united at last; but 
the name of the unfortunate, murdered James 
was rarely mentioned by either, though Captain 
Thompson adopted and educated as his own 
child, the only daughter of his late brother, 
whose widow died a few weeks after she heard of 
the sad fate of her husband. 

True as is this story, and horrible as now ap- 
pears this act of judicial strangulation, so com- 
mon were such executions at this period—only 
one hundred years ago—that not a word of sur- 
prise or indignation was expressed in the public 
journals of the day, at this poor man’s fate! It 
was thought in those good old times—of which 
some people are so fond of talking—that the 
abolition of capital punishment, not only for 
forgery, but in such a case as that of a fugitive 
bankrapt, would bring down utter ruin upon a 
commercial country. 


AGES OF OUR PUBLIC MEN. 


President Buchanan will be 68 years old on 
the 13th of November next; Vice President 
Breckenridge will be 39 years of age on the 16th 
of January next; Lewis Cass is nearly 77 years 
old; Stephen A Douglas was 46 years of aye on 
the 23d of April last; Simon Cameron is in his 
60th year; Jefferson Davis is 54 years old; Ca- 
leb ing 18 in his 60th year; Howell Cubb 
will be 44 years old on the 7th of September 
next; William H. Seward is in bis 58th year; 
Franklin Pierce is 54 years old; Robert Field 
Stockton is nearly 60 years of age ; John Charles 
Fremont was 46 years old on the 7th of January 
last; John Bell is 62 years old ; John J. Critten- 
den will be 73 years old in September next; Al- 
exander H. Stephens was 47 years old in Febru- 
ary last; James L. Orr was 37 years old on the 
12th day of May last; Jesse D. Bright is in his 
47th year; Augustus C. Dodge is about 47 years 
old; James Shields is 49 years old; Isaac Tou- 
cey is 61 years old; Henry A. Wise is in his 53d 
year; Robert M. T. Hunter is nearly 50 years of 
age ; Robert Toombs was 49 years old on the 2d 
of July last ; Edward Everett was 64 years old in 
April last ; Juhn M. Read is over 60 years of 
age; Daniel S. Dickinson will be 59 years old 
on the llth of September next; Horatio Sey- 
mour is about 50 years of age; John E. Wood 
is about 65 years of age; John Slidell is in his 
66th year; Nathaniel P. Banks was 43 years 
old last January.—J/ome Journal. 


PHYSICAL BENEFIT OF THE SABBATH. 


The Sabbath is God’s special present to the 
workingman, and one of his chief objects is to 
prolong his life and preserve efficient his working 
tone. In the vital system, it acts like a compen- 
sation bond, it replenishes the spirit, the elastici- 
ty, and vigor which the last six days have drain- 
ed away, and supplies the force which is to- fill 
the six days succeeding ; and, in the economy 
of existence, it answers the same purpose as, in 
the economy of income, is answered by a sav- 
ings bank. The frugal man, who puts away a 
pound to-day and another pound next month, 
and who, in a quiet way, is putting by his stated 

nd from time to time, when he grows old and 
rail gets not only the same pound back again, 


but a good many pounds beside. And the con- 
scientious man, who husbands one day of his ex- 
istence every week—who, instead of allowing the 


Sabbath to be trampled and torn in the hurry 

and scramble of life, treasures it devoutly up, 

the Lord of the Sabbath keeps it for him, and, in 

the length of days, the hale old age gives it back 

with usury. The savings bank of human exist- 

- is the weekly Sabbath.—North British 
view. 


UNSUCCESSFUL IN THIS LIFE. 


I confess that increasing years bring with them 
an increasing respect for those who do not suc- 
ceed in life, as those words are commonly used. 
Heaven is said to be a place for those who have 
not succeeded upon earth ; and it is surely true 
that celestial graces do not best thrive and bloom 
in the hot blaze of worldly prosperity. Ill suc- 
cess sometimes arises from superabundance of 
qualities in themselves good, from a conscience 
too sensitive, a taste too fastidious, a self forget- 
fulness too romantic, a modesty too retiring. I 
will not go so far as to say, with a living poet, 
that “the world knows nothing of its greatest 
men,” but there are forms of greatness, or at 
least, excellence, that die and make no sign; 
there are martyrs that miss the palm but not the 
stake; there are heroes without the laurel, and 
conquerors without the triamph.— Hillard. 


A JOKE BEFORE DEATH. 


In the middle of the last century, there 
was an Ear! of Rosse, who, in character and dis- 
position, resembled the profligate Earl of Roch- 
ester, of the Restoration; he had an infinite fund 
of wit, great spirits, and a liberal heart ; was fond 
of all the vices which the beau monde call pleas- 
ures, and by those means first impaired his for- 
tune as much as he possibly could do; and 
finally beyond repair. Some asserted, that he 
dealt with the fiend. Be it as it will, his lord- 
ship’s character was torn to pieces everywhere, 
except at the Groom Porter's, where he was a 
man of honor; and at the taverns, where none 
surpassed him in generosity. Having led this 
life till it brought him to death’s door, his neigh- 
bor, Rev. John Madden, a man of exemplary piety 
and virtue, having heard his lordship was given 
over, thought it his duty to write him a very pa- 
thetic letter, to remind him of his past life, the 

articulars of which he mentioned, such as prof- 
igacy, gaming, drinking, rioting, turning day 
into night, blaspheming his Maker, and, in short, 
all manner of wickedness ; and exhorting him 
in the tenderest manner to employ the few mo- 
ments that remained to him, in penitently con- 
feasing his manifold transgressions, and soliciting 
his pardon from an offended Deity, before whom 
he was shortly to appear. It is necessary to ac- 
quaint the reader, that the Earl of Kildare was 
one of most pious noblemen of the age, and in 
every respect a contrast in character to Lord 
Rosse. When the latter, who retained his senses 
to the last moment, and died rather for want of 
breath than want of spirits, read over the dean's 
letter, he ordered it to be put in another paper, 
sealed up, and directed to the Earl of Kildare, 
he likewise prevailed on the dean’s servant to 
carry it, and say it came from his master, which 
he was encouraged to do by a couple of guineas, 
and his knowing nothing of its contents. Lord 
Kildare was an effeminate little man, extremely 
formal and delicate, insomuch that when he was 
married to Lady Mary O’Brien, one of the most 
shining beauties then ia the world, he would not 
take his wedding gloves off to embrace her. 
From this single instance may be judged with 
what surprise and indignation he read over the 
dean’s letter, containing so many accusations for 
crimes he. knew himself entirely innocent of. He 
first ran to his lady, and informed her that Dean 
Madden was actually mad; to prove which, he 
delivered her the epistle he had just ‘received. 
Her ladyship was as much confounded and amaz- 
ed at it as he could possibly be, but withal ob- 
served the letter was not written in the style of a 
madman, and advised him to go to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin about it. Accordingly his 
lordship ordered his coach, and went to the epis- 
copal palace, where he found his grace at home, 
and immediately accosted him in this manner :— 
“ Pray, my lord, did you ever hear I was a blas- 
phemer, a profligate, a gamester, a rioter, and 
everything that’s base and infamous ?”—“ You, 
my lord,” said the bishop, “every one knows 
you are the pattern of humility, godliness and 
virtue.” —‘ Well, my lord, what satisfaction can 
I have of a learned and reverend divine, who, 
under his own hand, lays all this to my charge ?”’ 
—* Surely,” answered his grace, ‘‘ no man in his 
senses, that knew your lordship, would presume 
to doit; and if any clergyman has been guilty of 
such an offence, your lordship will have satisfac- 
tion from the spiritual court.” Upon this, Lord 
ildare gave to his grace the letter, which he told 
hinwas that morning delivered by the dean’s 
servant, and which both the archbishop and the 
earl knew to be Dean Madden’s handwriting. 
The archbishop immediately sent for the dean, 
who, happening to be at home, instantly obeyed 
the summons. Before he entered the room, his 
grace advised Lord Kildare to walk into another 
apartment, while he discoursed with the gentle- 
man about it, which his lordship accordingty did. 
When the dean entered, his grace, looking very 
sternly, demanded if he had written that letter ?— 
The dean answered, “I did, my lord.” “ Mr. 
Dean, I always thought you a man of sense and 
prudence, but this unguarded action must lessen 
you in the esteem of all good men; to throw out 
so many causeless invectives against the most 
blemished nob! in Europe, and accuse 
him of crimes to which he and his family have 
ever been strangers, must certainly be the effect 
of a distempered brain: besides, you bave by 
this means laid yourself open to & prosecution in 
the cxthedieatlanh court, which will either oblige 
you publicly to recant what you have said, or 
give up your possession in the church.”—‘ My 
lord,” replied the dean, “‘I never do anything, 
for which I am afraid to be called to account, be- 
fore any tribunal on earth; and if I am to be 
prosecuted for discharging the daties of my func- 
tion, I will suffer patiently the severest penalties.” 
—And the dean retired with emotion, leaving the 
two noblemen as much in the dark as ever. 
Lord Kildare went home, and sent for a proctor 
of the spiritual court, to whom he committed the 
dean’s letter, and ordered a citation to be sent to 
him. ‘The archbishop, who foresaw that ruin 
must attend the dean upon entering into a suit 
with so powerful a person, went to his house, 
and urged him to ask my lord's pardon, before 
the matter became public.—‘ Ask his pardon!” 
said the dean, “ why the man is dead !”—‘ What 
Lord Kildare dead No, Lord 
“Good heavens,” said the archbishop, “did you 
not send a letter yesterday to Lord Kildare ?’— 
“No, truly, my lord, but I sentone to the unhap- 
y Earl of Rosse, who was then given over, and 
Fino ht it my duty to write to him in the man- 
ner I did.” On examining the servant, the whole 
mistake was rectified, and the dean saw that Lord 
Rosse died as he had lived about four hours af- 
ter he had sent the ietter. The footman how- 


} ever lost his place by the jest.— Gilbert's History. 
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A CHINESE DOCTOR. = 
The accompanyi icture is an actual portrait of a queer 0 

fellow who he healing art on and at 
Canton, and who is supposed by the credulous to possess the 
“ sovereign’st thing on earth” for the relief of “‘all the ills that 
fiesh is heir to.” Notwithstanding his venerable appearance, and 
the mysterious apparatus by which he is surrounded, we should 
bave no inclination to trust ourselves in his hands, if we found 
ourselves prostrated by illness anywhere within his latitude and 
longitude. We should far rather leave the result to nature and 
the strength of our constitution. The professional gentleman our 
artist has delineated is not handsome—far from it—but that is a 
circumstance over which he has no control. 
out a prescription, and is preparing to smoke the calumet o 
peace. The pipe is made of brass, and the smoke is caused to 
pass water. Only three whiffs at a time are legitimate, 
which would not suit a German at all. These doctors always 
feel the pulses of both wrists. Their medicines consist mostly of 
herbs. As surgeons they are very ignorant; in curing fevers 
and other diseases, however, they are said to possess some skill. 


CHINESE HAIR-DRESSER. 

As & pendant to our sketch of a Chinese doctor, we add a 
resentation of the manner of dressing a lady’s hair in the sty 
80 fashionable in the Celestial empire, and so well known to us 

the medium of pictures and engravings—the “teapot” 
style. This is a most wonderful and incomprehensible operation, 
and takes a long time to do. A sort of gum, made from shav- 
of a peculiar kind of wood, assists in keeping together the 
hair in its various positions. You must acknowledge that the 
back of it bears a strong resemblance to the handle of Name 
A woman cannot do her own back hair in this style, re 
she is compelled to call to her assistance some woman or friend ; 
and of course, “‘ China custom,” it is paid for in cash. On the 
indispensable to the Celestial 
female. It contains looking-glass, drawers, combs, hair-pins, 
white powder for the complexion (observe how civilized they 
are), rouge for the cheeks and lips, and a red rag. We must 
confess the ——— of mademoiselle is not quite after the antique 
—even modern ideas of grace might object—but that is not the 
artist’s fault ; he copied “ natur,” probably agreeing with Sam 
Slick’s notion, that she can’t be improved upon. For ourselves, 
however, we are free to confess that the style of Chinese beauty 
and grace is not our style. 


NEWLY-DISCOVERED ACTION OF LIGHT. 

ing to M. Niepce de Saint Victor's recent experiments, 
if a solution of starch or dextrine (one of its constituents, with 
m and sugar) be exposed a short time (say a quarter of an 
oer for a email quantit ) to the action of solar light, the liquid 
will be converted into glucose (grape sugar). This will tend to 
lain many natural phenomena, such as the ripening of 
‘reken, oto. . Niepce believes that if bunches of grapes at the 
inving of bags steeped in a 
ation of tartaric acid, not only woul ripening be accele- 
rated, but the _—— ot 8 in the fruit would be greatly in- 
creased, tartaric acid, like uranium, having 

property of absorbing and retaining t in its condition 


A LAVA STREAM. 


Professor Haskell, of Oahu College, Sandwich Islands, a recent 
duate of Yale, visited the voleano of Mouna Loa with about 
of the students, and in an article on the subject, he gives a 
vivid description of the majestic river of lava flowing from the 
mountain to the sea. He says :—‘ Descending by the stream of 
lava flowing from the mountain, we were able to follow it on its 
south side, as a strong wind was yo | from that direction. 
Here we found good walking, and could with safety approach 
within a few feet of the channel. The width of the stream was 
from twenty to one hundred feet, but its velocity almost incred- 
ble. Some of my thought it one hundred miles per hour. 
We conld not ate it in any way, for pieces of cold lava 
thrown into it sink and melt almost instantly. The velocity cer- 
tainly seemed as great as that of a railroad car. For eight or ten 
miles the stream presented a succession of cascades, rapids, 
curves and eddies, with an occasional cataract. Some of these 
were formed by the nature of the ground over which it flowed, 
some by the new lava itself. The stream had built “p its own 
bank on each side, and had added to the depth of its channel by 
melting at the bottom. The stream flowed more gracefully than 
water. In consequence of its immense velocity and imperfect 
mobility, its surface took the same shape as the ground over which 
it flowed. It therefore presented not only hollows but ridges. In 
several places, for a few feet, the course of the stream was an as- 
cent of five to ten degrees ; in one instance, of twenty-five. Where 
the turns in the streams were abrupt, the outside stream was much 
higher than the inside. So much was this the case, that the out- 
side sometimes curved over the inside, forming a a. It is 
needless to add that we were filled with wonder and admiration of 
the sight we saw. The clinkers are always formed by deep 
streams, and generally by wide ones, which flow sluggishly, be- 
come dam up in t by the cooling of the lava, and in some 
instances cooled over the top, forming as it were a pond or lake. 
As the stream augments beneath, the barrier in front and the crust 
on the surface are broken up, and the pieces are rolled forward 
and coated over the melted lava, which cools and adheres to them 
more or less. Then, from the force of the melted lava behind 
and underneath, the stream rolls over and over itself. In this way 
a bank of clinkers, ten to forty feet high, resembling an embank- 
ment of a railroad, is formed Often at the end of the stream no 
liquid lava can be seen, and the only evidence of motion is the 
rolling of the jagged rocks of all sizes down the front of the em- 
bankment. Sometimes the stream breaks through this embank- 
ment, and flows on for a time, until it gets clogged up again, and 
then the same processes are repeated. In this latter case the out- 
bursting stream often carries, as it were, on its back, immense 
masses of clinkers, which look like hills walking. We found no 
clinkers until we reached the plain, and it would seem that none 
are formed except where the descent is but little, or the lava but 
impertectly melted. 
“* There is only one point more of which I will speak. I am not 
uite satiefied that there is a fissure in the side of the mountain, 
rough which the lava made its exit to the surface. Those of 
our party who had seen the flow of 1840, and who had no doubt 
of a fissure in the side of the mountain then, think that there is 
no fissure in this case. I do not, of course, believe in the old 
theory of a perpendicular duct or pipe reaching down to the reser- 
voir of lava ; but it seems to me that the lava, by the pressure of 
gasses and steam, works its way to the surface as the water of 
springs by the hydraulic pressure. Hydraulic pressure also con- 
stitutes a part of the force which impels lava. Mouna Loa is full 
of caves, passages, etc., and very porous; and besides, the lava, 
in case of this flow at least, could melt its way more or less where 
it met obstructions. It may be, however, that there is a rent in 
the side of the mountain.” 
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M. ALBERT DE POURTALES, PRUSSIAN MINISTER TO FRANCE, 


COUNT ALBERT DE POURTALES, 
MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY TO FRANCE. 

The accompanying likeness of Count Albert de Pourtales, minister 
potentiary trom the court of Berlin to that of the Tuileries, is from 
a recent photograph. To become the representative of a great foreign 
power in one’s native city is certainly a rare destiny, yet this has been 
the fortune of the subject of our sketch. Born at Paris in 1812, he was 
recently sent thither as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
of the court of Prussia. The Count de Pourtales, entering on the diplo- 

matic career at an early age, worked from 1845 to 1848 in the ministr 
of foreign affairs, where he attracted attention by the extent of his knowl- 
edge and by his command of the two ages used in the German 
bureaux. He was afterwards appointed minister plenipotentiary of 
Europe near the Sublime Porte, and thus enjoyed an early opportunity 
of employing the varied resources of his mind, as well as his diplomatic 
tact. Belonging to the number of statesmen who have always desired 
that Prussia should take an active part, and one worthy of her rank in 
European affairs, M. de Pourtales, chafing at the period of reaction on 
which Prussia entered in 1851, was withdrawn from service, at his own 
request. In 1854, when the oriental question gave Prussia an opportu- 
nity to combat the pretensions of Russia, M. de Pourtales returned to 
pe lic life and exerted an influence highly favorable to the Western Al- 
jance. It is well known that neither he nor his political friends suc- 

ceeded in their plans, the system of strict neutrality for Prussia havin 

prevailed at the — council. M. de Pourtales then again retired an 
took part in the reformatory movement, of which the ‘“‘ Weekly Press ” 
ot Berlin was the organ, and who triumphed on the incoming of the re- 
gency. Old age and death which regenerate diplomatic bodies as they 
regenerate the social body, had vacated important diplomatic posts in 
Prussia, and this circumstance assisted the recently-established regency 
and enabled it to address foreign courts through new representatives. 
The Paris mission was in the hands of an eminent man, at once a zeal- 
ous patriot and a sincere friend of France. It is probable that if all the 
ambassadors had been changed, the Paris ambassador would have re- 
mained at his post, for he possessed the exact qualities necessary to 
maintain a good understanding between the courts of Prussia and 
France. But death decided otherwise ; Count Ilatzfelt having repaired 
to Paris at the commencement of the Italian difficulty, without having 
been recalled, died suddenly in that city, universally regretted. Paris 
was one of the most desirable posts, and one of the most difficult to fill. 
The qualifications of Count de Pourtales, who enjoyed the entire confi- 
dence of the prince regent, naturally pointed him out, and this selection 
produced the happiest effect in France, as well as in Prussia. The so- 
cial position which M. de. Pourtales occupies in his country, is the more 
important, since he is married to Mademoiselle de Bethmann Howley, 
whose father, minister of public instruction, is one of the most influential 

members of the present government. 
A SCENE IN SAVOY. 

The trecond engraving on this page, from a sketch by the celebrated 
Karl Girardet, exhibits a picture of village life and a in Savoy, 
full of nature and animation. It requires a very small matter to pro- 
duce a prodigious excitement in the quiet Alpine villages. At the sound 
of the itinerant hand organ which has suddenly broken the silence of the 
hamlet, the head of the family has dropped his tools, the wife has 
abandoned her distaff, and the children at the fountain have forsaken 
their toys. All this is caused by a monkey, who has made the tour of 
Switzerland, not to see, but to be seen, and his grimaces, his pranks and 
his begging, fill the simple villagers with wonder. The staid house- 
holder, though he has reached an age when the edge of curiosity usually 
becomes blunted, is sutficiently interested to bestow a moment's atten- 
tion on the quasi wrinkled little traveller; but what interests him yet 
more than the monkey, is the Sm dashed with fight, expressed by 
his grandson. The child, with a firmness unusual at his , has re- 
solved to bestow alms on the queer mendicant. To bring him to this 
great effort, his father has taken him in his arms, and his mother to whis- 
per a few words of encouragement. Words and caresses have carried 
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the day ; the child extends his arm, but 
averts his head, and the eyes dare not 
look on what the hand performs. The 
monkey, clinging —- the wooden 
gallery, seizes with his black and rough 
w, the offering which the smooth little 

d drops into it. We should not like 

to wager, that the old woman looking on 
with a grin over the grandfather’s shoul- 
der, would do th same thing herself 
without hesitation: While this scene is 
enacting in the gulley, we see opposite a 
one mother who is trying. to comfort a 
uncing little boy, who hides his head 
in her clothes. For all that, he is shout- 
ing, wailing and weeping, will not be 
comforted and refuses to gaze upon the 
horrible monster. But if you were to put 
a goad in the little fellows hand, he would 
drive twenty head of cattle to pasture 
without a word; and only let him grow 
up, he will be a hero of the stamp of 
the Tells, the Melchtals and the Winkel- 
rieds. Is the unknown less terrible to 
little girls? Here is one who appears 
rfectly dauntless. She quells the - 
ing of an infuriated dog and communi- 
cates courage to a younger sister. The 
latter, who imbibes valor from the pres- 
sure of a kindly hand, points gaily with 
the other to the hero of the scene, while 
her brother, one of those who regard the 
monkey race with suspicion, probably be- 
cause he has heard something to their dis- 
advantage at school, looks up from his 
safe position at the African monster. He 
lies half crouching on the bench, —e | to 
fly at the first alarm. In the midst of the 
laughter, the barking and the tears, the 
hand-o continues and fixes the atten- 
den of he youne village girls ; but are 
not their eyes arrested _— puppets 
— in the rear of melancholy 


musical instrument 


SILENCE OF THE OCEAN. 


There are many kinds of stillness. 
There is the silence of a study or library, 
as it were the calm, reflective brooding of 
thought, a quiet shed from the spiritual 
presence of the gifted minds of other 
times, and which always soothes the spirits 
and refreshes the heart. There is the 
hush of the summer woods, a silence that 
seems to reproach us as though we had 
startled some holier presence from its 

roper solitude by our profane intrusion. 

here is the stillness of the city streets 
at midnight, the more impressive from 


| 


our knowl of the restless life and busy pas- 


_ sions that only slumber near, and which a few 


hours will waken to intense and noisy toil. There 
is the silence of a d cathedral in its week-day 
emptiness, in which to ize the solemnity of 
its consecrated uses, and which we fear instinct- 
ively to desecrate by loud or careless speech. 
And there is a stillness in a room of death, which 
throws a sudden spell over levity itself, too mys- 
terious and strange for our analysis. How thril- 
ling, how overpowering is it when the night 
shadows have settled deep over the waves, and 
the sky and the sea are alone together! It is the 
type of silence ; it is eternity commaning with 
its material symbol ; it is voiceless, being dumb 
from reverent consciousness of its own my. 
—mute order gazing into the bosom of mute 
lawlessness! For how many ages have those 
countless lights looked down upon the sea, ob- 
served its stormy and its noiseless wrath, wit- 
nessed the dark gathering and spent energy of 
the tempests, or seen their own dim nce 
mirro in its peaceful depths. How many 
tragedies have they not looked down into—the 
midnight murder and the midnight wreck ; how 
many shrieks of wild, unchastened terror ; how 
many calm and trusting prayers from mortals 
sinking for the last time in the remorseless waves 
have ascended towards them unechoed, from its - 
still and solemn vault. The ocean is the realm of 
an awful silence. Its waves lift up noiselessly to 
the impulse of the winds, and, but a few feet be- 
neath the effervescence of the surface, its silent 
currents flow unnoticed and unbroken like the 
constant purposes of Providence below the ap- 
parent chance and tumult of human history. 
Especially is the desert silence of the ocean im- 
pressive to the soul of the novice on its waves, for 
the first time cut off from the channels of intelli- 
ence and from the intercourse with the world. 
he breezes that travel from the eastern hemis- 
phere bring no tidings with them of the course of 
revolutions and the fate of kingdoms. In our 
musings and eager hypotheses about the progress 
of freedom, of right, how does 
the sea mock us with its seemingly conscious and 
intentional indifference to the p Poa of man, as 
though it would say to us, “ vain child of a ¥ 
another century, perhaps, and these kingdoms 
will have gone, while the play of my billows shall 
be as fresh as when the ships of Tarshish and the 
Grecian fleets floated over them in safety, or 
sank into their bosom.” The winds that iow 
from. home waf: no tidings of the steady changes 
with which the shortest nee startles the heart. 
The sea is the throne of silence. Upon it we are 
thrown on our own resources, and there is health 
for our moral nature in its quiet, chastening in- 


fluence. The silence of the deep suggests 
thoughts of the Infinite and Sublime.— Trameript. 


VILLAGE SCENE IN SAVOY, SWITZERLAND. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. D., Lowell, Mass —More than 40,000.000 of cigars are 


* mow made annually io the Connecticut Valley. 


Popt..—The temperature of the biood in health is pre- 
served exactly at the same degree, whether the iudi- 
vidual is placed at the pole or the equator. 

R. G—Valuable packages from abroad cannot be con- 
signed by their owoers to coll 3s of t in 
American ports. The treasury department has issued 
instructions that such consigaments are not sanctioned 
by law, as the officers of the customs are expressly 
prohibited from being engaged in the business of im- 
portation. Should cases occur, after this warping, it 
will become the duty of the dep:rtment to adopt such 
measures as the law may warrant to put an end to the 
practice. 

B. B., Concord, N. H.—Since the year 1850 no iron ships 
have been added to the British navy. Between 1843 
and 1847 eighteen were built or purchased. 

0. 8., Baitimore.—A nebale, in heraldry, is a line drawn 
with undulations resembling the form of clouds. 

©. C., Newburyport, Mass.—On January Ist, 1859, Liver- 
pool had a registry of 210 steam vessels, of which 152 
were built of iron and the rest of wood, 82 of the for- 
mer and two of the latter being propelied by the screw. 

“ Two-Fortr.”—The London Fieid states that Mr. Ten 
Broeck has made $20,000 in Eugiand. 

“ Teaper,” Albany, N Y.—The business of putting up 
fruits and meats in hermetically sealed packages was 
introduced into America some twenty-five or thirty 

since by a firm io the British Provinces. In 
England it was practised many years previous. 

Exquiner.—It is stated that no Mormon can be convict- 
ed by a Mormon jury for any crime that he may com- 
mit in behalf of the church. 

“A Prienp.” 5th Avenue, N. ¥.—We have no knowledge 
of Lamartine’s affairs except what we gather from the 
newspapers. He is always pleading poverty, though 
we believe that he is still possessed of three fine farms. 
We suspect that he does not know the value of money 
or how to take care of it—in other words, he is more of 
@ poet chan a practical man. 

M. M , Concord, N. Hi —The fact that the great English 
dramatic poet signed his name * Shakspere” ought 
to settle its orthography forever. He who renders a 
family name immortal is surely entitled to dictate its 
spelling. 

Convatescent, Portland, Me.—If you can afford it, ride 
ou horseback every day. 

J. C., Burlington, Vt.—fhe steamers chartered by our 
government for the Paraguay expedition are now the 
permanent property of the United States. 


BOSTON IMPROVEMENTS. 

We sometimes now-a-days get lost in our city ; 
not, certainly from its immensity, not, certainly 
for the complicated character of its net-work of 
winding and radiating streets, for we are to “the 
manor born,” and could find our way from one 
end to the other, in the darkest night, or the 
thickest fog, without once heaving the lead or 
hailing another craft. No—it is not that that 
bothers us, but the changes that are constantly 
going on about us, architectural changes that 
seem as rapid as the construction of Aladdin’s 
palace. We pass two or three months without 
going through a certain street, and lo! the next 
time we chance that way, some favorite old land- 
mark has disappeared, some low-browed shop has 
been sold for fire-wood, and in their places stand 
an iron building, half a dozen stories high, or a 
free-stone warehouse with Venetian or Roman- 
esque front. 

Washington Street, one of our favorite haunts, 
we manage to keep the run of, though sober old 
Washington Street is getting “fast,” we are sor- 
ry tosay. Crooked as Richard the Third, it needs 
must, like that amiable monarch, “ study fashions 
to adorn its person.” Not content with its plain 
old school respectability, its solid man-of-Boston 
look, its decided individuality, it must perforce 
trick itself out with a bit of Broadway, a scrap 
of Chestnut street, a favor of Regent Street, and 
a morsel of the Boulevard Italien. Its old con- 
tinental uniform has become a coat of many col- 
ors, and whereas, in the old time, the simplicity 
of the country was continued down to the Old 
South Church, now the dash and glitter of city 
finery are carried away out to Roxbury line. 
Why, not many years ago, the old Lamb Tav- 
ern, on the site of the Adams House, was a perfect 
picture of acountry inn. White and wooden, it 
had the smart look of a village stage-house, but 
nothing of a city air. The huge stable was filled 
with the horses of country visitors, for such found 
themselves at home within its hospitable halis. 
In and out of its portals flowed farmers with cow- 
hide boots, and homespun coats, Bucolic youths 
resplendentin blue coats and yellow vests, bloom- 
ing crinoline-less maidens in blazing flowered 
calicoes, with eyes like stars, and cheeks like pet- 
als of the peony. Betrothed lovers wandered 
forth to see the sights, hand in hand, as our first 
parents strolied through the garden of delights. 

From the paved court-yard, in and out, at all 
hours, rolled huge white-topped baggage-wagons, 
or stage-coaches, piled up with trunks and tray- 


ellers, and drawn by game looking cattle. They 
are all gone, and the scene is utterly changed. 
During the session of the Massachusetts “ Leeg- 
islatur,”” the “‘ Great and Giniral Court,” much 
of the wisdom of the Commonwealth was stowed 
away beneath the roof-tree of the Lamb. If in- 
stead of the usnal petition, “God save the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts!” the safety of 
the Lamb had been invoked, a majority of the 
State legislature would have been provided for. 
The table of the Lamb was a good one—not all 
mutton as the name of the hostelrie might have 
led one to anticipate. The waiters were roseate 
Hebes, suggestive of haymaking, and huskings, 
and quiltings, and all sorts of rural festivals. 
There was no French or Italian cookery, but 
Yankee abundance and Yankee neatness. And, 
shade of Heliogabalus! how those representa- 


, tives would eat. In those days dyspepsia and 


indigestion were not invented, and valorous 
trencher-men possessed the dura ilia messorum. 
Ham, eggs, hot bread, oysters, beef, cheese and 
pickles disappeared before their voracity, “like 
snaw when its thaw,” as Burns says. 

We remember one fat rascal, who was a per- 
fect facsimile of Massinger’s Justice Greedy, and 
had he been but “indifferent honest,” he would 
have confessed with that worthy:—“I am no 
chameleon, to feed on air; no Frenchman, to feed 
on a soused frog, or regale on an ounce of beef 
in a Mediterranean sea of soup ; I love to see the 
board well spread, groaning under its savory 
burthen, smoking hot from spit, furnace, and 
cauldron.” But this cormorant was always talk- 
ing about the delicacy of his stomach, and la- 
menting that he could n’t eat. When he made his 
dainty effort “‘ jest to pick a little bit,” he gener- 
ally swept the board. In the House, he always 
slept through the debates, and never delivered 
but one oration, and that was a pathetic appeal 
for adjournment when the session had been pro- 
tracted beyond the hour of dinner. But he has 
gone with the rest. 

Country legislators are now not to be distin- 
guished from city members, and their head-quar- 
ters are removed to Parker’s. Times are changed 
—improved is the word—and we are all changed 
with them. 


FACILITIES OF TRAVEL. 

Nothing is more surprising than the revolution 
in the mode of travelling by sea and land, which 
has occurred within the memory of men not yet 
old enough to be classed among the “‘fogies.” 
Mail-coaches were only introduced about a hun- 
dred years ago. “In old times,” says an Eng- 
lish writer, “‘ people of an humble rank travelled 
only on foot, and those of a higher station on 
horseback. Noblemen and gentlemen, as much 
for ostentution. as use, kept running -footmen—a 
class of servants active in limb, who run before 
them on a journey, or went upon errands of spe- 
cial import. This custom did not cease among 
noble families in Scotland till the middle of the 
last century. The Earl of March, father to the 
late Duke of Queensbury, and who lived at Neid- 
path Castle, near Peebles, had one named John 
Mann, who used to run jn front of the carriage, 
with a long staff. In the head of the staff was a 
recess for a hard-boiled egg, such being the only 
food taken by Mann during a long journey.” 

The length of time consumed in journeys by 
even the best kind of carriages is now a matter 
of surprise. The stage-coach which went between 
London and Oxford, in the reign of Charles II. 
required two days, though the space is only fifty- 
eight miles. That to Exeter (168 miles), required 
four days. In 1703, when Prince George of Den- 
mark went from Windsor to Petworth, to meet 
Charles III. of Spain, the distance being about 
forty miles, he required fourteen hours for the 
journey, the last nine miles taking six. The 
person who records this fact says the long time 
was the more surprising, as when not overturned, 
or when stuck fast in the mire, his royal highness 
made no stop during the journey. 

Of the stage-coach journey to Bath, about 
1748, we learn some particulars from Smollett’s 
celebrated novel. Mr. Random enters the coach 
before breakfast. It proceeds. A highwayman 
attacks it before breakfast, and is repulsed by the 
hero. Strap meanwhile accompanies the coach 
on horseback. A night is spent on the road, and 
the journey is finished next day, apparently 
towards evening—108 miles. 

Our coaches on the best routes radiating from 
Boston, the Salem and Providence turnpikes, 
for instance, used to make about ten miles an 
hour. Railroads have reduced the time on the 
road to a third or a quarter of that consumed by 


he coaches. But the improvement in comfort 
is incalculable. A stage-coach journey in win- 
ter was excruciating, and you were half frozen 
and jolted to death. Now you glide from city to 
city, as comfortably as if you were sitting in your 
own warm, snug stady or parlor. And then in 
ocean navigation, what a leap from the cabin of 
the Mayflower to the princely grand saloon of 
the Great Eastern! 

KEAN AND RACHEL. 

On one of the most triumphant repetitions of 
“Macbeth” at the Princess’s, Mr. C. Kean re- 
ceived a compliment equally unexpected and 
agreeable. He knew that she formed one of the 
audience, and played his best in consequence. 
When the play ended, she came round to his 
dressing-room for personal introduction. Her 
praises were poured forth with all the ardor of 
appreciating genius, and wound up with enthusi- 
astic ebullition : “‘ Pernettez que je vous embrasse”’ 
(Allow me to kiss you). Such a request de- 
manded instant compliance, and the fraternal sa- 
lute was most cordially exchanged between the 
two great artists. The incident recalls a similar 
one that happened when Garrick visited Paris. 
In a private party at the house of Mademoiselle 
Clarion, the Rachel of her day, he was asked to 
gratify the company by a specimen of his power. 
He rose at once, and gave the dagger soliloquy 
from ‘ Macbeth” without preparation or ar- 
rangement. The spectators were electrified, and 
Clarion, although unacquainted with the English 
language, was so excited by the expressive ac- 
tion and feature, that she caught Garrick in her 
arms, and kissed him. Mrs. Garrick, who was 
present, and frequently related the story, invari- 
ably added, “ All were serprised, but David and 
I were delighted.” 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 

Some philanthropic ladies in England have 
organized a “ Society for Promoting the Employ- 
ment of Women.” They intend to establish a 
large school for girls and young women, where 
they may be specially trained to wait in shops, 
by being thoroughly instructed in accounts, 
book-keeping, etc. ; be taught to fold and tie up 
parcels, and perform many other acts, which a 
retired shop-woman could teach them. The ne- 
cessity of politeness towards customers, and a 
constant self-command, will also be duly im- 
pressed upon them. It is believed that girls 
educated in this school would be. capable 
of becoming clerks, cashiers, and ticket sellers at 
railway stations. It is also contemplated to es- 
tablish workshops in connection with the schools, 
where the girls might be taught other trades— 
trades well suited to women, but now almost ex- 
clusively in the hands of men, such as printing, 
hair-dressing, etc., for instance, and possibly even 
watch-making. As the means of the society in- 
crease, so would the number of workshops and 
the variety of trades taught. 


“Gop in His Provipence.””—New work by 
Rev. Woodbury M. Fernald.—We learn that a 
new work on the above subject is about to ap- 
pear, by this writer, presenting the subject in all 
its great branches, and treating it both philo- 
sophically and practically. We are authorized 
to expect a very full treatise, and from what we 
know of the author, we have no doubt it will be 
a work of great interest, and destined probably 
to a very wide circulation. It will be out about 
the first of October; published by Otis Clapp, 
Boston. 


Crosses For THE Press.—Among the nom- 
inations to different grades of the Legion of 
Honor, given on the occasion of the emperor’s 
fete, are three crosses for the Paris press and one 
for the press of the department. Louis Napoleon 
has crossed the French press before this. 


Mr. Rarmonp.—Mr. H. J. Raymond, of the 
N. Y. Times, is back again at his post, working 
as quietly as if he had never sniffed the smoke of 
one of the greatest battles of modern times—Sol- 
ferino—of which he was an eye-witness. 


Rarer Querr.—A singular reason is urged 
against building a piece of railroad in northern 
Michigan ; it is, that “the flies and mosquitoes 
will render it almost impracticable in summer.” 


A rave Sayinc.—Every word, says Bulwer, 
has its sequel, and the sequel of epicure is 
beggar. 


AN UNWILLING AERONAUT. 

The Abkar, of Algiers, relates the following 
alarming adventure, which lately took place at 
Mostaganem: Two brothers, named Braquet, 
were about to ascend in a balloon, one of them 
having engaged to go through a variety of gym- 
nastic exercises on what is called the trapeze—a 
piece of wood suspended from two ropes hanging 
below the car. As the spectacle was a novel one 
in that part of the country, a great multitude had 
collected. At the moment when the order was 
given to let go, the men who had hold of the 
cords all obeyed the order with the exception of 
one, a Spaniard, who, by some mismanagement, 
got entangled in the rope which he had to hold, 
and was lifted in the air. The alarm of the spec- 
tators was extreme, but they became somewhat 
tranquil by seeing the man climb up the rope, 
aad, though not without some difficulty, take his 
seat on the piece of wood astride which one of 
the aeronauts was seated. The Spaniard, find- 
ing the balloon ascending, became alarmed, and 
called loudly on Braquet to descend. “I want 
to go down,” said he. “And I,” replied Bra- 
quet, going through his exercises, “‘ want to get 
rid of you, so let go.” “But let me get down, I 
say. I cannot sit comfortably here.” ‘It was 
not I who asked you to come here,’”’ said Bra- 
quet, “‘ why do you intrude yourself here ?”’ “‘ My 
head is getting dizzy and I am losing my hold,” 
urged the Spaniard. “Shut your eyes,” said 
Braquet. In this state the man was borne through 
the air for some time, when at length -the aero- 
naut in the car took compassion on him, and 
skillfully bringing the balloon near the ground, 
enabled him to drop along the rope from the crit- 
ical position in which he was seated, and reach 
the ground without any injury beyond a few 
bruises. 


ALL WE KNOW ABOUT SHAKSPEARE, 

He was born in April, 1565, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, was the son of John Shakspeare,tradesman, 
and at the age of eighteen was married to Ann 
Hathaway, then twenty-six years old. In 1586 
he went to London, and there became a player; 
in 1589 he was one of the proprietors of the 
Blackfriars Theatre, and in 1595 was a prominent 
sharer in a large theatre called the Globe. He 
seems to have altered, mended, and added to the 
dramas of others before he wrote any himself. 
Between 1591 and 1613 he wrote over thirty 
plays, but the precise date of the composition it 
is impossible to fix. About the year 1610 he re- 
tired permanently to Stratford. He died on the 
23d of April, 1616. Such are the meagre re- 
sults of a century of research into the external 
life of Shakspeare. 


New Neicusors.—Nearly opposite to our 
office, at 27 Winter Sureet, Mussrs. Dix & 
Evans have opened an elegant new store, built 
expressly for them, for the purpose of supplying 
Ladies and Gents Furnishing Goods. There is 
to be found here one of the largest and best 
stocks of the kind in Boston, all fresh and new, 
and of endless variety. Especially in the line of 
Hosiery, Gloves and Under Garments, we have 
never seen a more complete or choicer selection. 
Remember the number, 27 Winter Street. 


MarriaGe.—“ Married people,” said Dean 
Swift (a most unreliable authority on the sub- 
ject, by the way), “for being so closely united, 
are but the apter to cease loving, as knots, the 
harder they are pulled, break the sooner.” 


Martore Atrraction.—When Mile. Mars, 
the great comedienne of France, was sixty years 
of age, she bewitched the Count de Morney, then 
twenty-six. A similar story is told of Ninon de 
l’Enclos. 


Aw AuTHor MARRIED.—Mr. Oliver S. Le- 
land, the well-known author, was recently united 
to Miss Ella D. Clark, daughter of Lewis Gaylord 
Clark, Esq , of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

Rosa Bonneur.—This charming painter has 
contributed a picture to the exhibition of the 
New York Academy of Design, painted express- 
ly for it. The subject is “‘ Haymaking.” 


Is Nor so you hear a man railing 
against wealth, be sure that he is a victim of dis- 
appointed avarice. 


Peruars.—Says St Evremond ; “ A woman’s 
last sighs are for her beauty.” 
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CARDINAL DUBOIS, 

Dubois, before his promotion, fretted himself 
to a perfect skeleton with his schemes to procure 
the cardinal’s red hat, while his steward, De la 
Vigne, seemed to be getting plump and fat in 
proportion as his master waxed meagre. The 
latter said to him oné day, “ How is it, De la 
Vigne, that while I am getting leaner and leaner, 
you are growing fatter and fatter every day ?” 

“The reason is very plain,” answered the 
steward. ‘“ You, my lord, have always a hat in 
your head ; while I always have my head in my 
hat.” 

When Dubois finally obtained the coveted red 
hat, he immediately grew plump and portly. 
The wags said that the cardinal’s sconce was 
deeper red outside than in. 

On the occasion of his elevation, he paid a 
visit to an old chateau of his, accompanied by a 
confidential hangeron, a sort of jester, named 
Dupin, who happened to be asmall sandy-haired 
man. The cardinal was no sooner established 
in his chateau, than addresses, congratulations, 
and deputations flowed in from all quarters. 
Among others who waited on his eminence was 
the Mayor of Miroblais, a town famous princi- 
pally for its annual fairof asses. The dignitary 
had prepared, with the help of the village school- 
master, a long-winded harangue, which he began 
to deliver with all the pomposity and emphasis 
peculiar to little men. Dupin, who noticed that 
his master showed unmistakable signs of annoy- 
ance at the infliction, interrupted him by asking 
the following question : 

“ By the way, Mr. Mayor, what did asses fetch 
at your last fair?” 

“Why, sir,” replied the mayor, with perfect 
coolness, ‘‘ small sandy ones, like you, brought 
only twenty francs, and plenty of ’em at that 
price.” After which retort, he resumed his oration 
and finished it without further interruption from 
the humbled wag. 


NEW MAP OF ROSTON AND ITS VICINITY. 

An excellent map of Boston and the suburban 
places within a radius of between seven and eight 
miles of State Street, has just been issued by F. 
A. Baker, 106 Washington Street, from actual 
surveys, under the direction of H. F. Walling, 
superintendent of the State map. It includes all 
of Boston, in its various departments, with the 
harbor and islands, the cities of Roxbury, Cam- 
bridge, Charlestown and Chelsea, and the towns 
of Somerville, West Roxbury, West Cambridge, 


Watertown, Medford, Malden, Brookline, North 


Chelsea, Brighton, Belmont, Winthrop, and 
large portions of Dorchester and Newton. The 
scale is five inches to a mile, which allows space 
for mention of all the public buildings, and the 
names of many of the residents on the avenues 
in the towns near Boston. The villages which 
have grown up of late years in suburban places 
are noted, and attention seems to have been given 
to every matter that would add to the complete- 
ness of the work, or enhance its value. The 
boundaries of the towns are very plainly indi- 
cated, and the references to noted places are 
very copious. Circles are drawn across the map 
each mile from State Street,.so that air line dis- 
tances may be ascertained without the use of the 
scale. We hope the enterprise of the publishers 
of this map will meet with liberal reward from 
the public. Orders received at E. P. Dutton’s, 
106 Washington Street. Price five dollars. 


Granet, the celebrated French painter, famous 
for his interiors, died recently, leaving a large 
fortune to his sister —Home Journal. 

Good gracious! Celebrated for his interiors ! 
Had he, like Cardinal Woolsey, “ an unbounded 
stomach ?” 


So we Go.—We don’t often mention it, buat 
seven of our exchanges which come to hand 
this week, have original sketches borrowed from 
this paper, but which they accidentally omit to 
credit us with ! 

Western Inpians.— These poor forsaken 
creatures are getting troublesome again. Sixty 
were lately killed in an encounter with United 
States troops. 


+ 


Exrressive.—If a Mississippi boatman de- 
sires to express his admiration of a person, he 
will tell you that the individual is a “ good egg.” 


Pogricat.—Gratitude is beautifully styled, 
the memory of the heart ! 


Ennvu1.—Emptiness of heart and mind! 


RABELAIS AND THE LAMPREYS. 

The witty and eccentric Rabelais was, as it is 
well known, physician to Cardinal Lorraine, who 
was one of the most renowned epicures and gor- 
mandizers of his age. One part of his daily du- 
ties was to wait upon the cardinal at dinner and 
point out to him what dishes were indigestible, 
and what food might be partaken of with impu- 
nity. One day a dish of lampreys was set be- 
fore his eminence, and he immediately plunged 
his fork into one of the crispest and largest of 
the fish, preparatory to removing it to his plate. 
Rabelais, however, interposed with the gravest 
air, and tapping the plate containing the lam- 
preys three times—a cabalistic number—shook 
his formidable wig, and said, in the gravest tones 
of solemn warning : 

“Indigestible! Indigestible ! Indigestible !” 

The cardinal turned pale with horror. ‘“ Take 
it away!” he exclaimed, and a servant instantly 
seized upon the offending dish. 

“ Hullo, you sir!” cried the physician, “ bring 
those lampreys to me!” 

And before the cardinal could recover from his 
astonishment ard indignation, Rabelais had de- 
voured every one of the fish. 

“ Sir!” exclaimed his eminence, as soon as he 
could recover breath for utterance, “ what is the 
meaning of this conduct? You condemn this 
food as indigestible, and yet make no scruple of 
devouring it before my very eyes.” 

“I beg your eminence’s pardon,” asked the 
doctor, humbly. “I tapped the plate, and that, 
you will certainly acknowledge, is indigestible 
enough. As for the fish—I was astonished at 
your sending them away. They are not only 
very easy of digestion, but I assure you I find 
their flavor very exquisite, and have ate them 
with a perfect relish.” 


VaNnDALismM.—The daguerreotype rooms of 
Messrs. Silsbee, Case & Co., at number 299 1-2 
Washington Street, were entered on Sunday 
week by some villains, whose evident purpose 
was to destroy the beautiful works of art on ex- 
hibition. This intent was not accomplished toa 
large extent, when the intruders were inter- 
rupted by the visit of one of the proprietors, and 
decamped hastily. The rascals stole less than 
fifty dollars worth of articles, but they destroyed 
many fine and choice pictures, such as this house 
are celebrated for producing. 


Crvuetty To CLerKs.—The Newcastle (Eng- 
land) Daily Chronicle says that a well-known 
banker lately observed that several of his clerks 
had adorned themselves with mustaches. He 
called into his private room all the mustached, 
and said, ‘ Gentlemen, I have no wish to inter- 
fere with your private amusements or hobbies, 
but I must insist upon the mustaches being off 
in business hours. After 5 P. M. indulge your 
hobbies, if you choose.” 

Userut Invention.—A machine to tie up 
bundles of kindling wood has been invented. As 
its sawing, splitting and tying is now all done by 
machinery, it will lighten a prime source of 
expense to the poor. 


Vicorovs Ace.—Among the instances of a 
vigorous old age, that of Miss Catharine Sedg- 
wick stands preeminent. Although 70 years of 
age, she has just produced a new novel, called 
“ Walter Thornley.” 

Femace Heroism.—The heroism of a young 
and delicate girl is mentioned in a Cincinnati 
paper. A burglar was shot through the hat by an 
alarmed young lady. 


Germans.—It is said that the German popu- 
lation of the United States now number some six 
millions of souls. A remarkable fact. 

Sap Tuovcnt.—Though many are laying 
their bones in the soil of Pike’s Peak, some few 
are sending gold home to their eastern friends. 


Dvets.—Two more duels at the southwest 
since our last issue. We only wish these foolish 
fellows were better shots. 

CorossaL.—They have been exhibiting an ox 
in San Francisco weighing 3400 pounds ! 


Tue Uni0on.—The offspring of our weakness, 
and the parent of our strength ! 


New Morro ror Frayxce.—L’empire c'est 
la paix-an gun! 


Gatherings. 


The rate of taxation in New York this fall 
will be about $17 on $1000. 


The New York Post thinks the Peter Funk 
auctions in that city are a crying nuisance. 

The Gentiles in Salt Lake City have applied 
for military aid to suppress disorders, and pro- 
tect their lives. 

The New York Herald says that the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel has been such a success, that an- 
other house, still farther up town, is talked of. 


We learn from the Florida papers that the 
crops of corn and cotton in most portions of that 
State promise an abundant yield. 


The number of students in the several classes, 
in Dartmouth College is as follows: Seniors, 
65 ; Juniors, 70 ; Sophomores, 70 ; Freshmen, 72. 
Total, 277. 

The Utica Observer learns that a message was 
sent recently, by telegraph, from Albany to Kan- 
sas city, and an answer received within the short 
space of six hours! 


The new suspension bridge now in the course 
of erection over the Ohio, at Wheeling, will have 
aspan of over 1000 feet. The estimated cost of 
the structure is $37,000. 

The Portsmouth Chronicle reports that there 
are twenty men in that city eighty years of age 
and upwards ; two of them have passed the age 
of fourscore and ten. 

The Taunton (Mass.) Locomotive Works, 
since their establishment in 1847, have made to 
order about 270 locomotives, and some of them 
are running in almost every State. 


The “ more advanced spiritualists ” have out- 
grown the necessity of any form of marriage, but 
in deference the human weakness they think it 
best to retain something that will answer the 
purpose. 

Daring the present season, one individual at 
Columbus, Ohio, has purchased 400,000 pounds 
of wool, at a cost of $180,000. It is estimated 
that the quantity bought and sold in the State 
during the season will reach 10,000,000 pounds. 


At the Union Factory in San Francisco, four 
24 pounder iron howitzers huve been made 
for the liberal party of Mexico. These are the 
first guns ever cast in California, and reflect 
much credit upon her enterprise and progress. 


The Hartford Press announces the death of 
Colonel Samuel Green, in the ninety-second year 
of his age. He was the oldest printer in the 
State—possibly in the United States—and was 
long actively connected with the newspaper press 
in Connecticut. 

When Governor Seymour returned from 
Rassia, lately, to his home in Hartford, Ct., he 
was immediately ized by a favorite house 
dog that had not seen him for six years, which 
leaped and fawned upon him with every demon- 
stration of joy. 

A pickpocket, not long since in the Missouri 
Penitentiary, writes from Toulon, in France, to 
the warden, that he is doing a big business now 
all about Europe, but he says he intends having 
money to come back, buy land, and settle in 
America. 


William Owney, ot Southampton county, Va., 
died a short time since, aged 109 years and five 
months. He was engaged in the battle of Bran- 
dywine, and also at Petersburg, Va., when Ar- 
nold paid that town a visit. The old soldier had 
never taken medicine in his life, and in his last 
illness positively refused to have it administered. 


Annie Williams, a seamstress, lately commit- 
ted suicide in Philadelphia by swallowing an 
ounce of laudanum, purchased with the last 
— she ape A local paper describes 

er as “only twenty three years of age, and pos- 
sessed of as fine a person as the finest lady you 
will meet in Chestnut Street.” She could not 
obtain work to support herself. 

An exchange says there is living in the town 
of Stratton, Vermont, an old revolutionary sol- 
dier, aged one hundred and four years, who was 
one of the captors of General Prescott. He was 
at the battle of New London, was badly wound- 
ed, and he remained in the army till the close of 
the war, in 1785, and yet this soldier has never 
received a pension. 

Madame Gassier has accepted a second en- 
gagement in the Cuban city of luxury, Havana, 
for the approaching winter season, upon terms 
equivalent to two thousand five hundred dollars 
per week, in addition to a free benefit—condi- 
tions which we are inclined to consider unprece- 
dented in the experience of any prima donna 
either in this or in any other country. 


A man-brute in Baltimore set his four dogs 
on a boy eleven years old, and they bit his legs, 
arms, back and abdomen, which were completely 
lacerated by their teeth, and his whole person 
covered with blood, when the lice officers 
succeeded in rescuing him, hardly alive, from 
their ferocious possession. The dogs were 
then ordered to be killed, and the owner put in 
prison. 

Mrs. Blandina Dudley, of Albany, was re- 
cently found to have executed a deed of trust of 
all her property to Rutger B. Miller, of Utica, 
under circumstances paves suspicion that 
it was procured by fraud. relatives deter- 
mined to contest this document, but finally 
agreed to a compromise, by which Miller agreed 
to resign all claim for $10,000. Mrs. Dudley, 
however, did not assent to this arrangement, and 
acting under the advice of counsel, refused to 
pay over the $10,000. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... The warrior who cultivates his mind, 
polishes his arms.—De Boufflers. 

.... No man is obliged to do as much as he 
can do.—Dr. Johnson. 

--.. Love one human being purely and warm- 
ly, and you will love all.—Jean Paul Richter. 

-+.+. Ignorance is a prolon infancy only 
deprived of its charm.— flere 

...- Our humanity were a poor thing, but for 
the divinity that stirs within 

.... Flattery is a sort of bad money to which 
our vanity gives cutrency.—Rochefoucault. 

.... Men in misfortune are like men in the 
dark, to whom all colors are the same.— Swift. 

It is extraordinary how long a man may 
look among the crowd without discovering the 
face of a triend.~Dickens. 


... When you want anything of a woman, 
praise her for that in which she is most deficient. 
—La Bruyere. 

.... Gravity is a mysterious carriage of the 
body, ieventell to phos the defects of the mind. 
efoucault, 

.... Nature confesses that she has bestowed 
upon man a most susceptible heart—in that she 
has granted tears.—Juvenal. 


-... Humanity still conquers, though suffer- 
ing. Be careful not to lose that, and you lose 
nothing.— W. G. Simms. 

.... We can sometimes love what we do not 
understand, but it is impossible completely to 
understand what we do not love.—Mrs. Jameson. 


.-.. We complain that the censure of our 
neighbor does us injustice. How much greater 
—ee be our grief were his judgment just.— W. 

mms. 


.... False friends are like our shadow, keep- 
ing close to us while we walk in the sunsifine, 
but leaving us the instant we cross into the shade. 


..-. It is better not to expect or calculate 
consequences. Let us try to do right actions, 
without thinking of the feelings they are to call 
out in others.—Mrs. Gaskell. 

.+.. With the vulgar and the learned, names 
have great weight ; the wise use a writ of inquiry 
into their legitimacy when they are advancd as 


_ authority.— Zimmerman. 


.... Woman’s power is over the affections. 
A beautiful dominion is hers, for the seat of it is 
in man’s heart. She risks its forfeiture when 
she seeks to extend it.—. 


Soker’s Budget. 


Looking out for number one is little else than 
T-service. 


There are many married le whose ev: 
day breakfast is a broil. 

Did you ever see anything walk without legs? 
Yes, a rope-walk. 

It is not considered proper for young ladies 
to give their countenance to indiscriminate kissing. 

A sexton who failed during the hard times, 
gravely remarked that he had been “ unfortunate 
in his undertakings.” 

Which railroad in England is the most favor- 
able to the acquisition of knowledge? The 
Reading. 

Droll people, these Parisians, said one of the 
wounded of Solferino; I have lost a leg, and 
they clap their hands ! 

The lobster is without doubt a posthumous 
pene of creation, for it is only red ufter its 

eath. 


“ Steel your heart,” said an ex-president to his 
son, who was going to Europe; “ you are now 
oing among some of the most fascinating of the 
‘air sex.’’ “I had much rather steal theirs,” said 
the promising youth. 

“O, Jacob,” said a master to his apprentice-boy, 
“it is wonderful to see what a quantity you can 
eat.” “ Yes, master,” said the boy, “ 1 have been 
practising it since I was a child.” 

Mrs. Partington, hearing that a young man had 
set up for himself, “ Poor fellow,” said she, 
“has he no friend that will set up for him part of 
the time?” And she sighed to be young again. 

Three cockneys, being out one evening in a 
dense fog, came up to a building that they thus 
described: The first said, “‘ There’s a nouse.” 
“No,” said the second, “it’s a nut.” The third 
said, “ You're both wrong, it’s a nin.” 

In Belfast, Ireland, after questioning the chil- 
dren of a charity school about what wife of 
a king or emperor was called, asked, “‘ What is 
the wife of a duke called?” “A drake,” ex- 
claimed several voices. 


A ep hm an editor in the street in 
Boston, a days since, roughly accosted him 
with, “ Here! t want to go to the Tremont 
House!” The deliberate reply was, “‘ Well, you 
can go, if you wont be gone long !” 

“ Where did you prig that shilling from ?” said 
Battons toSam. “ Pris it, sar,” was the nse ; 
* 1’ make you prove vat you say, sar. 1 found 
that ehillen in master’s trouses pocket, and he 
hab gone out of town for a month.” 

A lawyer, reading a will in a country village 
the dey, incideatally mentioned heirs and 
successors,” upon which a young gentleman of 
forty-five, rather hard of hearing, remarked, 
“ Dear me, who ever heard of ‘ and scis- 
sors’ being in a will before.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE ROBIN’S NEST IN THE MAPLE. 


BY MES. 5. P. MESERVE HAYES. 


When the rays of the sun at its sitting, 
Come in to ealiven the gloom, 
Ite glances fall fitful and broken 
On the floors of my snug little room. 
For it comes through the branches close woven, 
Of the maple, whose broad shining leaves 
Are tossed by the breezes of even, 
*Gainst the mose on the low cottage eaves. 


A curtain of green to my window 
It gives in the sunshiny spring, 
But a drapery of gorgeous crimson 
The bright frosty autumn days bring. 
No hangings in palaces royal, 
Though woven by Persian loom, 
Can equal in splendor the curtain 
That shadows my one attic room. 


In the spring of the year, when the birdlings 
Were building their nest in each tree, 
Two robine made love in ite branches, 
And chanted sweet music to me. 
And ere many days had departed, 
They made them a nest mid the leaves, 
Of twigs and dried grass, interwoven 
With moes, from the o’erhanging eaves. 


All day could I watch from my window 
The robins a-building their nert, 
And liniug the bome for their children 
With down from each warm throbbing breast, 
And listen unseen to their music, 
That made all the echoes resound, 
When biue eggs gi d out through the b hes 
Of the maple above and sround. 


And then after long patient waiting, 
I beard the young birds in their nest, 
Chirping low, as with joyous carols 
The fond mother sang them to rest 
And all, through the long summer hours, 
They chanted their hymns in my tree, 
While the young birds joining their voices, 
Melodiously sang voto me. 


And when with the first breath of winter 
They fled to some far distant clime, 

I hoped they might come to my window 
Again in the sunny spring time. 

When the flowers are opening in beauty, 
And green leaves bang thick on my tree, 

I would listen to hear ’mid its branches 
The sweet songs they warbied to me. 


> 


THE VALLEY OF THE INNOCENTS. 


“ Mousa! bad cess to you, Darby Dillon! Och, 
wirra! wirra! is id going to brake the doore in 
ye are wid hammerin‘ By the blessed light, one 
id think ye had a goat’s horn on every knuckle ! 
Ha, ha, ha—ha, yer at it agin, ye dirty baste! 
Ugh! I suppose I must let you in.” 

Knock, knock—rattle, rattle. 

“ Harry, hurry wid ye, Thade alanna !—hurry, 
I say. Tell the gintleman in the big beard that 
I’m off, but’ll wait a start for him, if he’s purty 
lively.” 

Post-horn : turroo-turroo-turroo ! ad lib. 

Thus was I awoke out of a most delightful 
slumber, during which I had pleasantly travelled 
through all the pleasant paths of dreamland. A 
rade awakening it was, but its accompaniments 
were worse. The rain poured in torrents— 
enough, as I heard Darby, the mail-driver, solil- 
oquize on the outside, “ to pelt holes in the hide 
of a runosceros!” The tempest raged in fury, 
an inky darkness pervaded, and I had the pros- 
pect of an eight hours’ drive before me into the 
heart of the kingdom of Kerry. 

There was nothing else for it; so, with the 
resolution of despair, I sprang from my tarf, 
smoke-perfumed couch, nearly upsetting Thade, 
as he rushed into my room. ° 

“ Och, murther, yer honor! I’m ruined in- 
tirely. LIoverslep mysel, and there’s that villin 
Darby has come too airly, a purpose—” 

“ Just give Darby my compliments, and ask 
him would not a drop of hot water, with the in- 
sects in it scalded with a drop of whiskey, make 
him weather-proof this morning ?” 

“ Begar, jest the thing to keep the old baste 
from growlin his liver out, yer honor !’”’ was the 
delighted answer of the shock-headed little waiter 
of the principal house of entertainment for man 
and beast in the good town of Tralee. 

I peeped through the window, and could just 
discern the outline of the vehicle upon which I 
was about to undergo an amount of bodily suffer- 
ing which none but those who have travelled on 
an Irish mail-car can at all appreciate. Perched 
upon the apex of a rectangularly-shaped box, 
appeared a bulky mass of shiny, wet oilskin gar- 
ments: naught of the “human form divine” 
could be seen, save a red button of a nose and 
about an inch of brickdust-colored check, re- 
vealed by the occasional flashings from the bowl 


of a “dudheen ;” with a thing called a hat set 
well forward to meet the driving rain, and the car 
drawn close to the door, so that he could reach it 
with the butt of his whip—there sat Darby Dillon, 
one of the rarest specimens of an Irish driver it 
ever fell to my lot to encounter. 

After fortifying the inner man, and disposing 
of Thade and his fee, which he acknowledged 
with a “ God bless yer honor—ids yerself I al- 
ways found to be a raale ossifer; and sure ye 
never lave us bud I’m wishin ye back agin!” 
which certainly puzzled me, as I had never set 
eyes on him before, and mentally hoped I never 
might again; I proceeded to mount, and we 
rattled out of the town, getting an occasional 
“thug” from a rat or a stone about the size of a 
thirty-two pound shot, occasioning a shock which 
sent a throe of agony through the fag-ends of 
‘one’s teeth, when Darby opened fire. 

“ Does yer honor iver take a blast of the pipe?” 
he inquired, with a patronizing bend of his bullet- 

cranium. 

“ Often, Darby, mabouchal !” said I ; for there 
is nothing will open an Irishman’s heart like en- 
tering into his ways at once. 

“Here ye are, thin, alanna!” returned he. 
“ Niver be afraid uv id ; ids good for the lungs, 
bewtiful to privint ketching a cowld, and whin 
yer inclined in the way of miditation, bedad ids 
quare what castles ye can build up out uv the 
smoke of a dudheen.” 

Accepting Darby’s philosophy, I was speedily 
occupied in dispersing volumes frem the gener- 
ous weed; during which we overtook a tall, 
shambling-gaited individual, clothed in black, a 
cross between a distressed tradesman and an un- 
frocked parson. 

“ D’ye see that chap ?” inquired Darby. 
~ “Yes; what of him.” 

“ Well now, if that was a daycint fellow, I’d 
give him a lift this blake morning, but— Mor- 
row—morrow, kindly !” he exclaimed to the in- 
dividual in question, “ but as I was sayin, yer 
honor, he’s one uv them snakin Soupers !” 

“ What the plague is that, Darby ?” I inquired, 
for he might just as well have catechised me in 
pagan nomenclature. 

“ Ye see how it is, yer honor, that ther’s some 
people in this world when ther well off don’t 
know it, and can’t keep thimselves to thimselves, 
and lave their neighbors to make their pace wid 
heaven after their own notions; but, begar, if 
they find out that ye dig wid the left foot, 
they’ll want to make ye dig wid the right, and so 
the world goes round ; and they sind craytures 
like that down here to put contintion among the 
people; they call it enlight’nin uz. Sure we have 
light consciences, and light stomachs, glory be to 
God! and if that’s not lightnin enough, I don’t 
know what is !” 

I now perceived Darby’s drift. 

“QO, they want to convert you, Darby, do 
they 

“Ye have it now, yer honor. Musha, don’t 
let the pipe out! Well, as I was tellin yer 
honor, one of thim chaps tuck a purty joke out 
uv me a while ago. He was a sort uv an inspec- 
thur—a fat, jolly chap enough too, and plinty uv 
fun in his way—and, bedad, ids myself thinks id 
was more the money he was makin than the 
marvels he was workin, that tuck up the most of 
his time !” 

“ What did he do to you, Darby ?” I inquired, 
fearing his garrulity would lead him to be dis- 
cursive. 

“Why, thin, I'll tell you. I stopped at Corny 
Callaghan’s up here above, one mornin, to lave 
him a bag of male ; bud while I was lightin the 
pipe, down comes my gintleman, throttin along 
the Boreen as brisk as a two-year-ould. * Have 
ye an empty sate on the car? sayshe. ‘Id 
wouldn’t take a blind man to tell that,’ says I, 
‘seein there’s none of thim full.’ ‘Bedad, yer 
a pleasant fellow, anyhow,’ says he, jumping on 
the car. ‘ What's yer name, my man ?’ says he, 
as Idruvon. ‘Darby Dillon, at yer service,’ 
says I, looking at him hard, yer honor, this way.” 
and Darby screwed his little dark ferret-eyes into 
a look that he meant to pierce like gimlets. 
“* Yer a mimber,’ says he, of that erroneous re- 
ligion that sheds ids baleful influence over this 
benighted land !’ ‘ Bedad,’ says I, ‘ I don’t know 
what that manes, at all, at all; bud if ids what 
persuasion I am,’ says I, daytermined to let him 
see I wasn’t as ignorant as he was, ‘ I’m an hum- 
ble follower of that pagan prince the Pope of 
Roome,’ says I, ‘at yer sarvice!’ Well, my 
jewel, wid that ye think the blackguard id dhrop 
off the car wid the laughin. ‘ Manners is a purty 
thing,’ says I, in a huff, ye undherstand, yer 


honor, for a chap doesn’t like to be laughed at by 
thim kind of cattle. ‘Pon my honor, Darby,’ 
says he, ‘I beg yer pardon!’ ‘Och, thin,’ says 
I, ‘if ids comin bogthrottin down here ye are, 
ye’d better lave yer honor behind ye!’ angered 
like, ye know, to hear a spalpeen like that takin 
the word out uv a gintleman’s mouth. ‘ Well, 
Darby,’ says he, ‘and do you attind yer devo- 
tions?’ ‘ As often as her majesty lets me,’ says 
I, ‘ but she has such a constant demand for my 
sarvices, that whin I do get a male of prayers I 
make a good one !’ ‘And do you understand what 
the priest says whin he’s prayin for you? says 
he. ‘No,’ says I,‘why should I? Ids not for 
the likes of uz,’ says I, ‘to be pryin? ‘An 
what good does it do you ?” says he, ‘if ye don’t 
understand it?’ ‘It’s mighty edifying,’ says I, 
‘and comfortin too, that fine ould Roman lan- 
guage !’ Well, bedad, I shot him up complately, 
and he hadn’t another word to say for a long 
time. Bymeby, anyhow, he got over it, and, as 
we'd meet a flock of geese, he’d begin to cackle, 
‘ Gobble, gobble, gobble! Cackle, cackle !’ until, 
upon my conscience, the ould gandhers thim- 
selves didn’t know whether they were on ther 
heads or ther tails. Thin, if we met an ould 
puckawn goat, he’d begin to ‘Ma-a-a-h-a!’ till 
you’d think he’d crack his jaws. And as to cows 
and calves and jackasses, bedad, he had them all 
dancin quodreels along the road. Thinks I to 
myself, says I, bedad this is a lunytic, and I got 
into a fair thrimble uv fright; all of a sudden he 
jumps and ketches me by the arm: ‘ Darby!’ 
says he, wid ashout. ‘ Y-y-e-s sir,’ says I, mak- 
ing ready to lep off the car and run for my life. 
‘D'ye undherstand what I’m saying to the geese 
and the goats?’ says he. ‘Divil resave the 
word !’ says I. ‘Aren’t ye edified?’ says he. ‘I 
am,’ says I, thinking to humor his madness, ye 
know. ‘Aren’t yecomfortable?’ sayshe. ‘N— 
Yes,’ says I, ketchin myself before I vexed him. 
‘ Well, whisper,’ says he. Now I’m in for it, 
says I; he’ll bite the ear off me anyhow; bud 
sure, maybe he’d knock my brains out if I don’t ; 
so I stooped down to him, yer honor, and he 
says, ‘Sure, you wont tell any one?’ says he. 
‘ Divil a word,’ says I. ‘Pon yer honor?’ says 
he. ‘Ponmy honor!’ says I. ‘ Well,’ says he, 
that’s as good tw you as the priest’s Latin.’ ” 
Enjoying a hearty laugh with the good-humored 
Darby, we rolled ourselves up afresh, for the 
storm came on more pitilessly than ever. We 
had by this time arrived in a very wild and bleak 
mountain district, and occasionally we caught 
glimpses of the Atlantic lashing the iron-bound 
coast with impotent fury. Wilder and wilder 
whistled the blast through the narrow defile 
through which we endeavored to urge the pant- 
ing steed ; the sheets of driving rain were whirled 
into mist and fog, enough to obscure the day- 
light; when suddenly, as we emerged from the 
rocky pass, there was a lull in the gale, the rain 
suddenly ceased, the sun shone forth in meridian 
splendor, and I beheld a scene which has left an 
impression on my mind never to be effaced ; we 
had entered a narrow valley, surrounded with 
bleak and barren mountains, adown whose sides 
leaped foaming torrents; nor verdure, leaf nor 
tree gave relief to the eye on three sides of our 
point of view, but on our right such a romantic 
little picture enchained the eye, that I jumped 
from the car and stood for a lengthened period 
lost in astonished admiration. The road wound 
in the form of a large horse-shoe, on the inside of 
which ran a clear and beautiful river, unstained 
by mountain torrent or aught else that was im- 
pure ; its bed of snow-white pebbles strongly 
contrasting with the rich emerald-hued verdare 
of a mound of considerable extent, whose base 
it washed with a playful ripple, as if to injure 
such a lovely spot would be a mortal crime 
against nature. The mountain rose gently from 
the back of this mound, and there laurestina, ar- 
butus, and evergreens of various kinds luxuriated 
in wild profusion. Row over row, and tier over 
tier, this miniature mountain forest arose like the 
seats of an amphitheatre; the wild rose and 
sweet-briar gave forth their richest perfume ; and 
the primrose, blue bell, and wood violet flourished 
in lavish wildness. But the mound, the emerald 
mound, if ever there was a peaceful-looking spot 
on the face of God’s creation, there it lay; it 
was studded all over with little tombstones and 
little wooden crosses ; so curiously formed, so 
quaintly fashioned, so cunningly worked, and so 
carefully preserved—fiowers of rare and splendid 
hue loaded the air with the sweet scents of spring ; 
garlands woven with jealous care hung suspended 
here and there, whilst gently raised little ridges 
encased in their moss-clad bosom all that on 


earth remained of those whose gentle spirits 
knew no guile; whose souls knew no sin; who 
had bloomed and passed away from earth to 
heaven ; whose little voices were hushed by 
whispering angels ; whose sojourn knew not of 
sorrow or of suffering! Such a holy quiet reigned 
around, that involuntarily I removed my cap, 
and as I cast a furtive look at Darby, I perceived 
that poor fellow, rough as he was in exterior, he 
had a Christian heart, for a tear moistened his 
cheek as he offered up an Irish peasant’s heartfelt 
prayer for the souls of the dead. To add appro- 
priate interest to the sweet solemnity of the pic- 
ture, kneeling amongst the tiny tombstones, clad 
in the picturesque garb of the country, sky-blue 
coats, and the females with the distinguishing 
scarlet cloaks, were many a poor fond father and 
mother, who had toiled wearily and trom afar to 
deck with flowers and smooth the mossy canopy 
that covered all that was dear to them, and to 
commune in spirit with their lost first-born. We 
stood before the ‘‘ Graves of the Innocents.” 

As we returned reluctantly to pursue our jour- 
ney, I inquired from Darby, was there any le- 
gend or story connected with this sweet and 
peaceful resting place? Regarding me with an 
indescribable look—half serious, half comic—he 
burst forth : 

“ Why, thin, musha, yer honor it’s joking me 
ye are now. Don’t you know there’s not a 
mountain, valley, or river, nor a rath, nor a bo- 
reen, lake, watherfall, or landmark of our bewti- 
ful green island that hasn't its own wild story ? 
Haven’t we White Ladies and Black Ladies, 
and Phookas, Banshees and Chirichauns, and 
Leprichauns as plenty as thorns in a whin bush. 
Story, indeed—ay, and a bitther one.” 

“ Well, then, Darby,” said I, producing a fresh 
stock of the real ‘Maryland,’ which made his 
eyes sparkle again, “we'll load again, and then 
you can fire away with the story.” 

“Long life to yer honor,” ejaculated Darby, 
as he sent forth a puff like the explosion from a 
thirteen-inch mortar, and giving the old horse a 
thwack that resounded along the mountain like 
the blow of a flail, he settled himself down fora 
comfortable yarn. 

“* There's an ould manor in these parts, called 
the Manor of Frierné, belonging to the raale ould 
stock ; they owned half the counthry at one time, 
but the old Friernés were gallows ould chaps for 
wine and women, and horses, dogs, and hawks, 
racin and shootin, and spending their money in 
foreign parts. Och, musha! ‘twas a great ould 
place in times gone by, and the ould castle stands 
there still, yer honor, and would do yer heart 
good to look at it; every stone is as perefect as 
the day it was built—divil a fut less than thir- 
teen feet of solid stone-work is in every wall of 
it—and you might manewver a ridgement in the 
ould coortyard. The last of the Friernés that 
was in the counthry—O, he was a wild chap !— 
shocking, and always a wild clan about him ; 
but there was one disperate scoundhrel that used 
to set him on for all sorts of badness. No good 
could come of him, and so the neighbors and 
tinints said; but this black-hearted rascal drew 
him on from bad to gorse, until he had to lave 
the counthry, and thin this chap was made agint 
over the property. Och, wirra, wirra! bud it 
was a bad day for the tinints of Frierné—for 
they never knew bad thratement until then. Ye 
see that brake up in the mountains there, yer 
honor ?”’ 

“I do, Darby !” 

“That's called Tubbermore!” continued he. 
“And up there lived a strong young farmer, a 
tinint. of the Friernés, by the name of Con 
Flaherty. Con had the best farm on the estate, 
for he was own fosterer to the young Frierné, 
and used to be always at his elbow, until this 
black-livered hound of an agint put him against 
him. Con had just been married to the purtiest 
Colleen Dhas in all Kerry; and many an achin 
heart there was amongst the boys the day she be- 
came Mrs. Flaherty. 

“ Now the agint, Misthur Dan O’Mara he was 
called, a Dublin attorney—bad look to the likes 
of thim—had as liquorish a tooth, and was as 
bad a boy as ever walked the hall uv the foor 
coorts; and many a poor father and mother’s 
curse was upon his head, for many was the poor 
misfortunate girleen he left without name or 
characther, deluded and desaived ; and sure, yer 
honor,” appealed Darby, “‘a man that id lade an 
innocent girleen on to ruin and desthruction, and 
a nameless grave among sthrangers, to satisfy a 
few hours of his own bad passions, is no man at 
all—he’s a brate-baste! Well, this was the sort 
of a chap that had the whole of the manor of 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Frierné under him. 
his eyes on Noreen of Tubbermore, he was fairl 
luminated about her. Now, captain, jewel, if 
there’s one woman in the world that’s more vir- 
tuous than another, ids an Irishwoman; uv 
coorse I know there’s an odd one now and agin, 
but in the main they bate creation. So, my dear, 
Noreen up an she tould Misthur O’Mara that if 
he kem to her house agin on the same errand, 
she’d make her husband lave marks upon him 
that he’d carry to his grave. Well, they lived 
on, and there wasn’t a happier, or purtier, or bet- 
ter hearted couple in the counthry round ; the 
poor never left their doore empty-handed, and 
the sthrarger was always welkim. A year 
rowlled on, and ther first child was born—O, 
such a bewtifal little crayture! ’twould jump and 
clap its little dawshy hands, and crow at every- 
y, showin it had the big, ginerous heart of 
father and mother ; ’twas a little flaxen-haired 
girleen too, and ’twas like a wee spring-flower 
that bloomed before its time. All this time Mis- 
thur O’Mara was working his evil plans—and 
he parsacuted the life and sow! out of poor Con 
Flaherty, and things began to go wrong. At last 
Con forgot himself, and he sthrack the agint one 
day at the fair of Cahirciveen; it was all the 
black thafe wanted, so poor Con was clapped 
into goal and kep there, and poor Noreen undther- 
went such a persacution, that she dhropped away 
to nothing ; indeed people said that to save poor 
Con from the hulks, she did more nor she ought 


seen sthretched upon her little grave, for his all 
was 


there. 
“ One wild night the agint had to though 
the Black yo it was thin calla, and his 
cowardly heart quailed within him, as he remim- 


bered havin heerd tell how Con Flaherty’s child 4 


that he had murthered was buried there ; bud he 


couldn’t back, for the night was wild and 
stormy. en he got fairly opposite the mound 
his heart lepped up in his mouth, as he saw a 
tall, dark figure glide down from it, cross the 


river, stand in his 

“ «Who-o-’s-e there?’ sa: , every hair on 
his head stannin on an ind. 

«Me! says a voice, that sounded more like 
one from the grave than anything else. 

“ «Who are you?’ says he, the voice makin 
him bould. 

“ «Con Flaherty !’ was the answer. 

“QO, you black villain!’ shouts O’Mara, 
‘would you murther a difinceless man ” 

““*My wife was difinceless, and so was my 
child!’ said Con. ‘And you murthered thim’ 

“*No—no—no !’ says the villain, his teeth 
knockin together wid the fright. ‘Shure, didn’t 
they die natural!’ 

Liar !’ shouted O'Flaherty, ‘ twice to-night,’ 
says he, ‘I had you covered, and the wavin of a 
blade of grass would have sent your soul to its 
long and bad account ; but I couldn’t do it,’ “eo 
he, the big tears coorsin down his cheeks, as he 
dashed the gun in the road, ‘ for the spirit of my 


HORSE-RACING AMONG THE JAPANESE. 
The accompanying represents & 
Japanese horse-race, and is quite curious and in- 
teresting. The track is circular, and not ellipti- 
cal as in England and this country, and the 

object seems to be not so much to test the 

of the horses, as to exhibit their points ac- 
tion. Accordingly we find neither the horses aor 
men accou in a style conducive to great 
rapidity of movement. e riders are dressed 
very ‘cumbrously, and the saddles and heavy 
shovel-stirrups im an unnecessary weight 
upon the horses. race-riders seem to make 
no effort to overtake or pass each other, but are 
equi-distant on the circumference of the course, 
round which they go bobbing up and down with 
the beat of the gallop, holding their horses hard, 
bowing down over the animals’ necks, the wind 
filling their ts, and giving them the ap- 
nce of huge, clumsy and misshapen butter- 
ies. How different is all this from the — 
resented by an American race-course, where the 
Govan are trained to the fineness of silk, with not 
an ounce of superfluous flesh on their clear 
muscles, where the head-stalls and saddles are as 
light as possible, and the jockeys, with close- 
fitting caps, and  ~ jackets and breeches, are 
as gaunt and fleshless as the flying steeds they 
back. The Japanese have some excellent horses, 
and have given much attention to breeding them. 
Dr. Hawks, in his narrative of the Japan expe- 
dition, notices a “ book in two volumes, written 


GROANS AND SIGHS. 

In attem to throw up cinders, oversetting 
and far and the . 
edge of the s t determi- 
nation, against the up ° grate. 

having invioed a large party to dinner— 
within a few hours of their expected arrival, some 
of the most indispensable servants (cook in par- 
—— with the influenza, small pox, 
etc., when it is quite toodate either to look out 
for substitutes, or to put off the e t. 

A villanous cold in the head; ee 
nose lustily and frequently, till you are a ing 
nuisance to all around you—but without any 
fruits, except a sharp twinging sensation in the 
nostrils, as the passages My ‘Love forced open 
close up again, with a shrill, thin, whining whistle 
—not to mention the necessity of disgusti 
yourself and friends by pronouncing M like B 
and N like D, till you are well. 

Being on the bri.. on the bri. . on the bri.. on 
bri.. (sneezes) . .ink of a sneeze for a quarter of 
an hour together, and yet, with all your gasping 
and sobbing, never able to compass it. 

After over-fatigue, or self- 
invited starts, jerks, or twitches that fly about 
the limbs and body, and come on with an inde- 
scribable kind of tingling, teasing, gnawing rest- 
lessness ; more especially towards bed-time. 

A carriage which is of little or no use to you, 
because your coachman generally chooses either 
to be sick himself, or that his horses should be 


for Misthur O’Mary ; be that as it may, the day 
gov Con got out of gaol and kem home, Noreen 

ied, blessin him and the dawshy girleen. The 
next day the bailiff kem and saized everything on 
the farm for the rint that became due while Con 
was in prison, and two days afther Con Flaherty 
rowlled up his poor little girl in his frieze cota- 
more, and left the home that had been his and 
his father’s and his grandfather's before him, a 
desperate and a ruined man, and as he left Tub- 
bermore, he swore an awful oath that he would 
have a deep and bloody revenge on Misthur Dan 


O’Mara. 
“ Well, yer honor, the agint heard that Con 
was goin about threatenin his life, and he wint 


and swore his life was in danger. O, yer honor, 
it would make yer heart bleed if I was to tell 
you the way they hunted that poor fellow through 
the counthry ; that big black villain always in his 
thracks, until the neighbors began to cry shame 
on him ; the poor fellow he was like a specthre, 
and ~~ or day he never left the little, dawshy, 

oreen ; the dyin prayer of his lost, ru- 
ined colleen was always ringin in his ears; he 
always kep her wrapt up in his big coat, and no 
matter where hs was hunted, little Noreen was 
always wid him. The neighbors at last missed 
him for a day or two, and whin they wint to look 
afther him wid some food in some of his hidin 
places, they found him lyin on that green mound, 
and there too was the dead body of the little col- 
leen, the jewel of liis poor broken heart. They 
buried the poor darlin there and then, and many 
night the figure of poor Con could be 


HORSE-RACING AMONG THE JAPANESE. 


poor dead child whis for m for you.’ 
“The next Con found 
on the little girleen’s grave, but whin they wint 
to wake him up, his spirit had gone to hers. 

“ Ever since that, yer honor,’ continued Darby, 
“the first-borns that die in their infancy are 
brought there to be buried from miles upon miles 
all round the counthry, and on the anniversary 
of their deaths, if the father or mother are able to 
thravel at all, they come to the grave to pray, and 
dress it with fresh flowers and garlands; and 
they think that the spirit of their child is watchin 
pen | smilin on thim ; and would you believe it, 
yer honor, whin I tell you that many a black and 
foul deed has been prevented by a pilgrimage to 
the VaLiey or THE Innocents!’ 


NEW DISCOVERY IN FIRE-ARMS. 

Experiments were recently made at Vincennes, 
France, to ascertain the accuracy of fire and the 
distance traversed by a new musket bullet pro- 
posed to replace the bullet fired from the rifles 
with which the Chasseurs and Zouaves are armed. 
The following are the results:—Of 100 balls 
from the old fashion, fired from a rifle of 600 
a distance, forty three struck the target, and 
ourteen balls at 800 yards. Of 100 newly-in- 
vented balls, fired from a smooth barrel at 600 
yards, sixty five struck the target, and thirty-nihe 
at 800 s—being a difference of twenty-five 
per cent. in favor of the new ball. A still more 
extraordinary fact is, the new ball will kill at a 
distance of 1500 yards, while a rifle ball is not 
effective at more than 1000 yards. 


by Prince Hayashi, the chief member of the im- 
perial commission Boe ogo to negotiate the 
treaty, and presen by him to Commodore 
Perry. The subject treated of is ‘the points of 
a horse,’ and the work is illustrated by a large 
number of pictures. The illustrations are from, 
wood cuts of bold outline, and apparently printed 
with a tint, to distinguish each in the various 
groups of the animals, by sober grays, reds and 
blacks. The style might be cl as that of 
the mediaeval, and the horses might pass for 
those sketched in the time of Albert Durer, 
though with a more rigid adherence to nature. 
They exhibit, what may be noticed in the Elgin 
marbles, a breed of small stature and finely- 
formed limbs, such as are found in southern 
countries. The animals are represented in va- 
rious attitudes, curvetting, gambolling and roll- 
ing w the ground, positions requiring and 
exhibiting an ability in foreshortening, which is 
found, with no small surprise, in Asiatic art.” 
When the officers of the expedition landed in 
state on the shores of the bay of Yedo, they 
were received by infantry, “ but large bodies of 
cavalry were seen behind, somewhat in the dis- 
tance, as if held in reserve. The horses of these 
seemed of a fine breed, hardy, of good bottom, 
and brisk in action; and these troopers, with 
their rich caparisons, presented at least a showy 
cavalcade.” 


A wise man will dread the mnning of quar- 
rels. None of us know ae me. the evil 
:pirit is either in himself or his adversary. 


lame ; you are afraid to part with him, a un- 
luckily he is a careful driver, and extremely sober, 
and you a great coward. 

In the depth of winter—trying in vain to effect 
an union between unsoftened butter and the cram 
of a very stale loaf, or a quite new one. 

Sudden and violently scratching your ear, with- 
out recollecting to respect the feelings of an ex- 
cruciating pimple with which it is infested. 

Writing at the same ricketty table with another 
who employs his shoulder, elbow and body still 
more actively than his fingers. 

Receiving the first hiot that your thimble has a 
hole worn throught it, from the needle as it runs, 
head and shoulders, under the nail. 

The sensation when your foot is fast b 
and before the sharp shooting, which you have yet 
to expect, has yet come on. 

Dreaming that you have a locked jaw, and 
seeming to wrench open your head in your con- 
vulsive efforts to speak or gape. 

In your sick-chamber—receiving a large parcel, 
which you expect to contain interesting hooks, or 
dainties, sent by some kind friend; and on 
eagerly opening it, finding only a myriad of fresh 
phials and — of medicines—and this, too, 
when you thought you had done with the doctor. 

Waking in the middle of the night in a state 
of raging thirst ; eagerly blundering in the dark 
to the washing-stand ; and there, reparing 
with a firm grasp to raise a large, full water- 
decanter to your mouth, finding it fly up in your 
hand, as light as emptiness can make it !—“ The 
Miseries of Human Life,” 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SERENADE. 


BY PERCIVAL. 


Floating on the limpid tide, 

Gay gondola, swiftly glide; 

Art thou waking, lady fair? 
While sweet numbers fill the air, 
Waft them lightly, gentle breeze, 
Charming thus her hours of ease. 


Myriad stars that fieck the sky 
Witness every earnest sigh ; 
Deeper grief ne’er rent a heart— 
Can it be tt we must part? 
Waft my sighs, 0, gentle breeze! 
Cheering thus her hours of ease. 


Luna’s pale and silvery ray 
Lights thy lover on his way; 
List and answer now my lay, 
Hither come, O haste away ; 
Waft her answer, gentle breeze, 
A lover's breaking heart to ease. 


DANDELIONS. 
O, golden commas in sweet Nature's book, 
Strewn up and down her emerald-tinted page, 
Like revelations of the twilight past, 
Ye come now to me in my manhood’s age. 


The dew-drops glittering tear-like in your eyes, 
Reflect the silver-breasted stars above, 

And teach me that my sad, desponding heart 
May likewise mirror back God's boundless love! 


No truer watchers wish I o'er my grave. 
Than your green-girdled, unpretending forms, 
E’er faithful, in the golden, summer calms, 
Nor fleeing at the rude autumnal storms! 
PARMENTER. 


WITH A ROSE. 
Go, lovely rose, 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That pow she knows 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be.— WALLER. 


LOVE'S vf winter 
Art thou nod some far disSi1UN. 
Pied thew: dearer to my eyes than light? 
>vdou pot circulate through all my veins, 
Mingle with life, and form my very soul?—Youne. 


Enitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— There are times when an editor becomes mutinous ; 
when he wishes no good to pens and ink, and rather 
thinks, upon the whole, that the pressise humbug. At 
such times of splenetic humor he would fain consign Dr. 
Faustus to the sable gentleman whom tradition calls his 
prompter and executioner, and, seizing hat and staff, hie- 
forth to the suburbs on foot, or mounting a spirited steed 


canter out of the city to enjoy to the full the glories of 
this autumnal weather. Now, at early dawn end even- 
ing, soft gray mists rise along the water-courses and 
shroud the bases of the hills with their silvery folde. At 
these times there is just enough of the mystical and vis- 
ionary in the landscape to interest the imagination. One 
can form a thousand fantastic shapes of fairy or giant or 
spectral visitant in the vapory recesses of these cloud- 
regions. But the warm rays of the rising sun dispel 
these fanciful hallucinations. The mists condense and 
coil themselves together like huge serpents retiring from 
their jungles. Anon, as they stretch upward in the air, 
they are transformed to golden or rosy clouds and fivally 
melt away in the clear agure of the fine autumnal heaven 
Now do the rustling cornfields begin to change their 
livery from green to gold. The fields present jolly cor- 
porati of fat pumpkins growing red and fat in the sun, 
and giving goodly promise of famous pies at the genial 
season of thanksgiving. The autumn of New England 
is the crowning season of the year. It has not the chill 
coyness of spriog, nor the parching heats of summer, 
but it is bland, genial and invigorating, and no lover of 
the “ land of the forest and the rock” fails to greet its 
advent with delight. ...We are afraid the fair Parisiennes 
are recklessly extravagant, and we trust that few of 
our fair countrywomen will feel inclined to imitate them. 
A lady writing from Paris tells a sad story of the scale of 
a Frenchwoman's preparations for passing a week ata 
guest of the emperor and at Compiegne. She 
says: “This lady had ordered nineteen dresses for her 
one week (that is, her Aoped-for week) at Compiegne. 
Averaging each dress at one hundred dollars, which is 
Roger's average price, we attain the nice little sum of 
nineteen hundred dollars; then there are of course other, 
and as equally necessary things, such as gloves lingerie, 
etc. Rather a dear week's pleasure, take it all in all! 
The dreadful extravagances of the ladies going constantly 
to court has reached the emperor's ears, and it is said 
that he specially desired the empress to set the example 
of great simplicity to ladies surrounding ber majesty. 
This, it is said, the beautiful Eugenie does as much as 
possible; it is not uncommon to hear her pointed out by 
a Parisian to some country cousin as being of ber ladies 
* Celle qui est habillee le pius simplement,’ (she who is 
deemed the p\ainest) which is often the cuse.”.... . Some 
men really seem to be born to ill luck. A man named 
Ciark Burrows, of Ontario, Indiana, about four years 
since fell from the scaffolding around a church steeple 
which he was painting. He fell to the roof, a distance of 
nivety feet, and from thence bounded off, struck a lad- 
der, from which he broke four stout rungs, and landed 
at last in a beap of sand iu the churchyard without ma- 
terially injuring himself. A few months after this event 
he got caught in the machinery of a mill, and had every 
particle of clothing torn from his body, bat escaped with 


a few flesh wounds. Recently he descended into a well 
which was in course of being excavated, when the earth 
caved in upon him, and before he could be extricated life 
was extinct......At Cleveland, recently, James Reynolds, 


acolored man, and by profession a whitewasher, eat * 


ninety large peaches on a wager. He was fifteen minutes 
doing it. The wager was $250. He arose from the re- 
past app ly refreshed, and d his artistic avoca- 
tion. Nobody after this can im-peach his voracity...... A 
romantic story is being told of a young French actress 
who made her debut at the Theatre du Palais Royal about 
®yearago. Although but seventeen years of age, and 
possessed of extraordinary beauty, the young aspirant 
for dramatic honors did not make a very favorable im- 
pression. A wealthy Moldavian who had just lost his 
wife, visited the theatre, and saw in the debutante an ex- 
act likeness of his departed spouse. Love succeeded as- 
tonishment, and the gentleman demanded her hand; her 
Pp were agreeable, and the marriage was celebrated 
tly in p of the gentleman's aristocratic 
friends. The best part of the story is that the young 
lady is of highly respectable parents, though very poor; 
‘the bridegroom with a snug fortune of 60,000 francs a 
year will, no doubt, render the happiness of the whole 
family complete... ... A member of the Chicago bar, and 
graduate of one of the New England colleges, has been 
sent to the City Bridewell for te days, for the larceny of 
ten cents from the till of a bar-room. [le is not more 
than twenty-five years of age. and has resided in Chicago 
two or three years. He was intoxicated at the time of 
committing the offence...... There are “some pump- 
kins” in Texas, we should judge. by the statement made 
by the New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, whose editor 
says he has received one which weighs one hundred 
and sixty p ds, and seven feet in ci fi 


factory, recently. Her head and body were fearfully 
crushed, and both arms torn off and thrown some dis- 
tance...... At Sandwich, Jobn Shields, a young man em- 
ployed at the glass works, was fatally injured by being 
jammed between two cars which he was endeavoring to 
shackle. ..... A client, while bathing at Trinity (Edin- 
burgh), saw his agent rise up, after a long dive, at his 
side. ‘ Ho, there, Saunders, have you taken out a fuga 
_warrant against Burt?” ‘“ He is in quod,” replied the 
agent, and instantly dived again, showing his heels asa 
parting view to the client; nor did the latter hear more 
of the interview until he got his bill, containing the en- 
try, “To consultation at Trinity, the incarceration of 
Bart, 6s. 8d.”...... Mr. James T. Fields, the Boston pub- 
lisher, has recently left Londob for Paris and the conti- 
nent. He will be absent for several months. While in 
England he was the guest, successively, of Charlea Dick- 
ens, Tennyson, Carlyle, Reade, and other eminent liter- 
ary men...... “Have pity on a poor blind woman,” cried 
an athletic beggar-man toa passer-by. ‘‘ You must be 
mad as well as blind,” was the answer; * you look more 
like a stout able man, than a poor blind woman.” “ Ah, 
sir,” replied the beggar, “ that’s true enough; but as I 
took the place of my poor blind sister that’s dead, I have 
to go on with the business in her name, and if I said I 
was a strong man, nobody would pity me.”...... The 
Pittsburg Eagle says that in tearing down a building in 
Adams, the remains of an infant, with the skin evidently 
dried on to the skeleton, were discovered beneath a floor. 
The infant must have been from six to eight months old, 
and whether by foul means or fair it came there. or how 
long it has been in its unnatural grave, are. questions 
wrapped in mystery, and of no easy solution. as the 
building is one of the oldest in Adams. 


At Bologna and in Romagna, as at Modena, 
since the expulsion of the papal authorities, the statis- 
tics of crime give the most satisfactory results. Those 
countries have never been so free from criminal offen- 
M. Victor Hugo makes the following declaration : 
“No one will expect that, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I should give a moment's attention to the thing 
called an amnesty. While the state of France remains 
what it is, my duty will be to protest against it absolute- 
ly, inflexibly, eternally. Faithful to the engagement I 
have made with my conscience, I shall share to the 
last the exile of liberty. When liberty returns, I will 


return.”...... Amerig ui 


claims to sunert 
no him a Gti né matter of steam ploughs. A 
comparison between the machine of Fowler, an English- 
man, which obtained the prize at the trial of the Royal 
Agricultural Society just held at Warwick, and that of 
Fawkes, a native of this country, by President Kennedy 
of the Polytechnic College. Philadelphia, exhibits the 
following results: The American machine will easily 
and regularly plough three acres an hour, with the at- 
tendance of two men. Fowler's prize machine may be 
made to plough three-fifths of an acre an hour, with five 
men and 8 boy—that. is, Fawkes with two men, will 
plough five acres in the same time that Fowler, with five 
men and a boy, will plough one..... . Land on Broadway, 
New York, 100 feet in depth, is worth at the present time 
about $40 for each one-sixteepth part of an inch; $80 
per quarter inch ; $330 per entire inch ; #4000 per foot; 
$100,000 for a decently fronted lot; $250,000 for a mod- 
erate show, and about $1,000,000 for a “ eplurge.”’..... A 
letter from Vienua informs us that a complete reorgani- 
zation of the Austrian army, particularly of the artillery, 
which proved itself so inferior to the French, is about to 
take place. Several Austrian general officers are not of 
that opinion. They say that the superiority of the 
French arises from their constant campaigus ip Algeria, 
which colony is a much better echool for officers than 8t. 
Cyr...... Expensive houses out of the cities of New Eng- 
land are sold at a large discount from their cost when 
they are put inte the market. A fine mansion and es- 
tate within four miles of Boston. which cost $40,000, was 
recently sold for less than one-half that sum. The 
Northampton Courier reports that the Edward Clarke 
homestead, in that town, was sold for $15,160. The 
price is considered a low one. The place was appraired 
about a year ago at $25,000 ..... In one of the rural 
towns in Vermont, there lived a man who was accused of 
stealing sheep, and the day was set when he was to an- 
swer the charge before a court of justice. But, as it 
happened, before the day of trial he sickened and died. 
His old mother was overwhelmed with grief, and sat long 
by the corpse, filling the house with wailing and lamen- 
tation. At last, a thought seemed to strike her; she 
brightened up, and throwing up ber hands she joyously 
ejaculated: ‘* Well, thank God, he’s out of the sheep 
scrape, anybow!”’...... The agricultural society which 
holds its fair at Dundee, Illinois, in October, offers a pre- 
mium of five dollars to the young lady “ who will pare 
a peck of potatoes in the shortest time and do it the 
best?”. .0.2. A six pounder, cast in 1798, and taken from 
the frigate Macedonian, is now on the summit of Mt. 
Peter at Great Barrington. It was a present to the town 
from George R. Ives. .....Congress having appropriated 
money for the construction of a new fort at New Bedford, 
the work ie to be i i diately, and Captain 
Cullum of the United States Engineer Corps is making 
preparations. The fort is to be located on Clark's Point, 
south of the city. It will mount fifty guns, and when 
supported by avother, to be erected on a shoal in the 
harbor, will afford complete protection to the inver har- 
bor. During the fall and winter the work will be laid 
out and prepared, and in the spring a full force of men 
will be employed. ..... The total amount of valuation of 
Lowell is $22,735 563; an increase of $1,982,202 over 
last year. The whole number of polls is 7101; an in- 
crease of 287. The poll tax for the present year is $1 50, 
against $1 75 last year. The tax on property is 75 cents 
on $100, against 84 cents on $100 lart year...... Statis- 
tics collected by the American Iron Association show that 
there are 1200 efficient iron works in the Uuited States. 
These produce annually 850,000 tons of metal, worth 
about fifty million dollars. Of the iron used in this 
country, 70 per cent. is of domestic manufacture, whilst 


killed by being caught in a belt at Saquoit (New York) 


Loreign Futelligence, 


Matters in General. 

The conferences at Zurich drag their slow length along, 
and it seems unlikely, from present appearances, that 
they will arrive at a 'y se! of the Italian 
question. A European Congress is talked of as affording 
the only chance of a solution. The effect of this sus- 
pense is clearly visible on the Paris Bouree, the London 
Exchange, and other great financial centres.—The curi- 
between she Maprpand: Cent: 
seems to revive a page of medisval history. It is singu- 
lar that after so many years of peace, Christian and infi- 
del should be cutting each other's throats again on the 
battle-field of ages past.—Since the overthrow of the 
temporal power of the pope, the banditti and smugglers, 
who had infested the Campagna, had entirely disap- 
peared.—Advices from Russia state that the expedition 
into Daghestan had been pletely ful. A com- 
pany had been formed in St. Petersburgh for construct- 
ing commercial posts there on a large scale.—A letter 
from Paris says the Queen of Spain had sent to the vari- 
ous courts a protest against the ejection of her Bourbon 
cousin from Parma.—The Newfoundland mail at Paris 
brought the announcement of a full triumph of the 
French Admiralty over the Eaglish in the questions con- 
cerning the fisheries.—A Paris letter says there is no 
doubt that the Zurich Conference disagree about many 
points touching the peace of Villa Franca, and the opin- 
jon is growing stronger every day that a Congress murt 
be held, 

Selling a Wife. 

At Dudley, England, the shocking spectacle was recent- 
ly witnessed of a man named Pensotte offering his wife, 
to whom he had been married but three weeks, for sale, 
because he had found her to be neither “ worse nor 
better.” He first caused a rumor to be spread that he 
should sell her on a certain night, and accordingly be 
took her, with a halter round her neck, about ‘three- 
quarters of a mile, opposite the brewery in Dudley. where, 
amid a vast number of people, the disgraceful sight of 
offering her for sale was to be seen. The first bid was 
1 1-2, and ultimately reached 6d. Her husband, in his 
ignorance, thinks—this repeated three times—she has 
no claim upon him. 

French Academy. 

The French Academy is still embarrassed with the 
question of finding a worthy successor to the late M. de 
Tocqueville. The appointment of M. Troplong, a nota- 
bility in politics and literature, is urged by some of the 


members; the Reverend Father Lacordaire has many ad- 
vocates for membership, such as Montalembert. Cousin, 
Villemain, Guizot, Berryer and Biot, while he is opposed 
by such men as Lebrun, Angier, Thiers, and others. 
Several members wish M. Gustave de Beaumont, the in- 
timate friepd and coadjutor of M de Tocqueville, to suc- 
cved him. He is already a member of the Academie des 
Sciences Moral et Poliques. 


A Successful Writer. 

Miss Mary Ano Evans, author of “ Adam Bede,” has 
already received from Messrs. Blackwood, for that work, 
upward of $20,000. She is engaged upon a new novel 
for the same publishers, which is said to be of a different 
character from any of her preceding works. Her jibes 
at the bishops and her g 1 eulogy of dissenting cler- 
gymen are said to agonize the senior Blackwood, who is a 
zealous churchman, and thinks the archbishop of Can- 
terbury the greatest creature on earth. 

Verdi the Composer. 

The celebrated composer, Verdi, has reached Paris. 
He has, it seems, resolved to write no more; but it is 
hoped that he will not, like Rossini, act thus, as he is 
still in full péssession of his splendid faculties, and to 
persist in this resolution would be indeed a calamity to 
the art of which he is now the acknowledged head. 


Lytton Bulwer. 

Bulwer’s health is entirely restored. He spent the 
summer at Knebworth, but is about leaving for the con- 
tinent, and possibly for Egyptand the Bast. He is occu- 
pied upon a historical novel, which was begun nearly 
ten years since. His hearing is much impaired by bis 
recent illness. 


tof, eel 


An English Present. 

Sir John Bowring, English commissioner to China, has 
received from the Chinese employed by the English gov- 
ernment at Hong Kong, a beautiful mirror in a rich 
frame of Chinese workmanship, a large bronze vase with 
ebony stand, and a magnificent porcelain bowl On 
each of these gifts was an inscription, the first two de- 
claring that Sir John's administration had been pure as 
the glass in which he might behold his face, or the water 
which was contained in the vase; the last wishing him a 
joyful and peaceful old age. 


Public Fountain. 

The public fountain movement, which has been so suc- 
cessful in England, is not unfelt at Berlin, but the Ber- 
liners have refined it. On all the open places elegant 
little structures of wood, painted white, and more or less 
gilded, have been put up. They are about twelve feet 
by eight. Behind a narrow counter adorned with water 
plants, two maidens serve out to the thirsty public gob- 
lets of soda-water at the small charge of a halfpenny. 
They have many customers, and the ingenious speculator 
is doing a lucrative business. 


Court Gossip. 

The Queen of Spain is said to be as much addicted to 
port wine, as ‘“‘court scandal” says Queen Victoria is. 
But it affects both rather differently. The Queen of 
Spain suffers from it internally; Queen Victoria exter- 
nally. The Queen of Spain is interfered with medicin- 
ally; Queen Victoria physically. It touches the Queen 
of Spain’s heart and head; it touches Queen Victoria's 
face and feet. These be strange contrasts as truly as 
these be two queens, and that the thing in question is 
port wine—the real thing too. 


Imaginative. 

The London Telegraph, in reporting the sale of Words- 
worth library, says: ‘If we could adopt the super- 
stition of the Oriental, and believe that the spirits of the 
dead cling to the volumes they loved in life, how should 
we be concerned for gentle poets like Wordsworth, who 
in that case would have to be constantly on the wing, 
flying from the cold ridges of Cumberland and West- 
moreland to dingy courts and alleys in London, and 
across the Atlantic to the banks of the Alabama and the 
Mississippi.” 


The Poor Man’s Bible. 


..-Mz-Riiaseii Smith will soon reproduce in London the 


* Poor Man's Rible,”’ a very ancient copy of the Scrip- 
tures printed from wooden blocks before the invention of 
metal types. Fac-similes will be given of the engravings, 
which illustrate the original work—forty in number, and 
of course rather singular in design and execution. Sev- 
eral copies are known still to exist in Europe, and the 
present reprint will be copied from the volume in the 
British Museum. 

Economy in Fuel. 

A Mr. Napier of Glasgow, Scotland, has made a dis- 
covery recently, by which the consumption of fuel in 
steamships is greatly economised. It has been tried on 
several ocean steamships with success. The saving is 
one-third in the quantity used, so that on a voyage from 
Liverpool to the West Indies and back, the saving woult 
be from £1500 to £2000. This will be an immense ad- 
vantage to the Great Eastern. 


Burning of Widows, 

The Delhi Gazette records three cases of Suttee during 
the month of May last. One took place in the neighbor- 
hood of Futtygbur, another at the village of Koongur, 
in Hansi district, and a third on the estate of the Dadree 
Nawab. It is stated that at Koongur the subject was 
talked of for some days before, and the barbarous rite 
celebrated in the open day, without any remonstrance 
or check from the local police. 


Macaulay and Alison. 

The severe critici upon Mi lay, which have late- 
ly appeared in Blackwood, are attributed to Sir Archibald 
Alison. On the other hand, Frazer's Magazine contains 
an article making a most unsparing assault on Alison's 
History of Europe, exposing blunders taken from all 
parts of the book, and some reviewers suggest Macaulay 
as the author of the article. 

Aristocracy. 

The Spanish titled aristocracy, according to one of the 
journals, consists of 2 princes, 82 dukes, 689 marquises, 
546 counts, 74 viscounts, and 63 barons. The American 
titled aristocracy consists of 675,827 captains, 149,476 
colonels, 102.349 majors, 4821 generals, 526 excellencies, 
97 325 honorables, 374,532 deacons, 46,196 able editors, 
and 1 baron. 

Frederika Bremer. 

A letter from a Scottish lady in Athens refers to the 
celebrated Swedish authoress as follows: ‘ Miss F. Bre- 
mer is at present here. She is a dear little old lady. She 
has a very high forehead. Her manners are very pleas- 
ing. She speaks English very well, though with what 
you would call a German accent.” . 


A Drunken Dwarf. 

Edwin Calvert, a dwarf of some celebrity, at Skipton, 
England, bas died from the effects of drink He was 
seventeen years of age, thirty-six inches in height (three 
inches less than Tom Thumb), and weighed only twenty- 
three and a half pounds. Arrang ts were being 
made for him to be presented to the queen. 


Jenny Lind. 

Madame Lind Goldschmidt is to sing in Dublin in Oc- 
tober next, in the Messiah. The performances are in aid 
of the Incorporated Society for the Relief of Distressed 
Musicians in Ireland. She gives her gratuitous services. 


New Humorous Work. 

Messrs. George Augustus Sala and Edmund Yates are 
jointly engaged upon a fantastic work, which is to describe 
tne imaginary invasion of Eogland by the French. 


The Telegraph in Persia. 

The first electric telegraph has now been set up in Per- 
sia. It is sixty leagues long, and extends from Teheran 
to the camp of Sultanieh. 
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Teams ron Apvertisine.— Twenty-five cents pe 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition io printing. Address 

. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
No. 22 Winter 


NEW STORE! 


LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


HE subscribers would respectfully inform their 
friends and the public that they have o 
new and spacious store, No. 37 inter Street, 
where they are prepared to furnish Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s 


Hosiery, Gloves, and Under-Garments 
of every style and quality. 
—alLso— 
YARNS, THREADS, 
And such articles as are usually kept in Thread Stores. 


DIX & EVANS, 


No. 27 Winter Street,............ Boston. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM, 


Couns COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, IN- 


FLUENZA, and all affections and diseases of the 
THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, not even excepting CON- 
SUMPTION, yield to the powerful influence of this great 
remedy. 

LETTER FROM ELDER H. L. GILMAN, 
A Minister of the Gospel in Vermont. 

Grover, Vt., June 20, 1859. 
Messrs. 8. W. Fow.s & Co.,—Gents,—I hereby certify 
that I have been troubled for several years with a dif- 
ficulty of the heart and lungs, and have applied to sev- 
eral physicians for help, and have tried almost every rem- 
edy of the numerous ones which have been recommended, 
without receiving any assistance, but had been growing 
weaker, until, hearing of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cher- 
ry about a year since, I commenced using it with imme- 
diate relief. It has not only restored my lungs to a sound 
state. but Iam entirely relieved of the difficulty or dis- 
ease of the heart. I have no hesitation in saying that it 
is the best lung medicine before the public, and I most 
cheerfully and conscientiously recommend it to all per- 

sons suffering with pulmonary complaints. 

H. L. GILMAN. 

a by 8. W. Fowzs & Co., Boston, and sold all 

country. 


 WISTAR’S BALSAM. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE 


PIANO FORTE 
18 


A DECIDED SUCCESS! 
AND IS RAPIDLY BECOMING 
The Standard Work of Piano Instruction. 
An examination will convince any one of 
ITS SUPERIORITY AND GENUINE MERIT. 
Two Editions are published, one adopting American, 
the other Foreign Fingering. When the work is orde: 
if no preference is designated, the edition with American 
Fingering will be sent. Price $3, on receipt of which it 
will be forwarded by mail, post paid. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & Coe. 
sept24 3a 277 WASHINGTON STREET 


BOGLE'S WIGS AND HAIR WORK, 


RUEST to nature, irreproachable in style, and per- 
fect in fit. NONE can equal them. Sole agent for 
tue Royal Transparent Parting. 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 
best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 

Prices, 50 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 

Ane rou cettine is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are based on this great discovery. and are sham 
imitations. Prices, 25 cewts. 50 cents, 75 cents, $1 00, 
and $150. Sold by druggists throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 

Proprictor, W. BOGLE Ay Washing- 
ton Street, opposite the e Hotel. 

Every article for at Bogle’s 
Bazaar. may 28 


eoply 


The most Amusing and Instructive Thing out. 


MICROSCOPES! 
MICROSCOPES! 
ae single lens Microscopes for 35 cents. A 


fly's leg resembles a bear's paw; the smallest insect 
a formidable monster. A good lens, neatly set, with in- 
stractions in the manner of using, or five instruments of 
different powers, neatly packed, and sent by mail for 
$1 00 and two red stamps. Send one stamp and twenty- 
five cents for a single one. 
An infinite amount of instruction and endless amuse- 
ment may thus be obtained at a very trifling expense. 
Address. 


CLARENCE B. UNDERWOOD, 
114 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
eoptf sept3 
PIPES AND CIGAR TUBES—the 
s . Also, 
pes. Mounting and re- 
pairing at short notice. 


F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
augl3 tf 68 Washington Street, corner State. 


Room No. 2 
EERSCHAUM 


PARSONS & GIBBY, 


STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES. 
jy2 3m 


NO. 3 WINTER STREET. 


ANOTHER NEW PATENT 


$50 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE! 
WEED’S NEW PATENT. 


AKING the stitch alike on both sides, like the cel- 

ebrated Stoat’s $30 Macutne. It will Stitch, Hem, 
Fell, Cord, Gather and Quilt. We invite the attention of 
an intelligent and discriminating public toa careful ex- 
amination of the two best Family Sewing Machines now 
before the public. We say the BEST MACHINES, and 
we will demonstrate it to the entire satisfaction of any 
one who may please to call at our Exhibition Rooms. We 
will keep either of the above Machines in good order five 
years without charge. and satisfaction warranted or 
money refunded. Purchasers of our Machines can have 
the right to exchange within one year without loss—thus 
giving an infinite advantage over any other house in the 
country. 

(> Agents wanted in every town and county in the 
New England States, to whom a liberal margin will be 
given. Address A. MORTON & CO., Sous Acgnts for the 
Eastern States, to whom all applications for Agencies and 
the right to vend must be addressed. 


A. MORTON & Co., 
septld tf 332 Washingten Street. 
TRIMMINGS, 
CORSETS, 


Waichspring Skirts, 


CHINCHILLA, 


AND 


SHADES 
Of all Colors, 


2,4, AND8 FOLD, 
1000 pounds just re- 

ceived, which we offer 

allt at wholesale and retail 
me at the lowest prices at 


F. P. SHUMWAY'S, 
243 


WASHINGTON 
sept244w STREET. 


OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE, 
72 Tremont Street, Boston. 

UST opened. French Corsets, corsets, CORSETS, 

CORSETS, in all the most desirable anes, 


from one dollar upwards. Please examine. Very 
FRENCH KID GLUVES for 63 cents a pair. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS. 


LAWSON’'S “ NERVOUS CURATIVE.” 
TRECT endorsement, like the following certificate, 
from a well-known and responsible party, is de- 
serving of attention, and we present the same to our 
readers with much satisfaction. The certificate is from 
George Alexander Lewis, Esq , of the Royal Mail Steam- 
ship ‘‘ Arabia,” a gentleman well-known to our citi 


A CURIOSITY 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SCRAP-BOOK., 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

HIS is a most curious and original work, containing 
Five Hunprep Picrurss upon every conceivable sub- 

ect of everyday life, wit, humor, pathos, natural his- 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nationalities, 
types of character, famous architecture, portraits of no- 
ted individuals of both sexes; and in short, an inexhaus- 
tible resort for study aod amusement for old and young. 


THIS REAL NOVELTY 
is for sale at all of the periodical depots for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY! 

(> Bent, postage paid, to any part of the country, on 
the receipt of twenty-five cents in postage stamps or silver. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN J. DYER & Ce., 

sept 2 tr 35 School Street, Boston. 


HOYT’S 


HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 
Warranted to Restore Gray Hair to its 
Natural Color. 

HE many advantages possessed by this article over 

all others, renders it not only the most pleasant, safe 

and agreeable to use, but really indispensable to all who 

have gray hair. It is not composed of nitrate of silver, 

sugar of lead, sulphur, er in fact anything deleterious to 

the hair. We claim that it isan entirely new and origi- 

nal preparation, and the only article which will give the 

hair any shade desired. It is pleasant to use, easily ap- 

plied io five or ten minutes’ time, and requires no wash- 
ing before or after using. 

The Agent, Mr. FRED. H. COOPER, is stopping at the 
American House, Hanover Street, where he will be pleased 
to see all who doubt the efficacy of this article and prove 
it to them by application free of charge. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, in Beaton, by GEORGE 
C. GOODWIN & Co., 11 and 12 Marshall Street; M. 8. 
BURR & Co., 26 Tremont Street, and in Providence by 
EARL P. MASON & Co. sept3 8w 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Ce.’s 


Aweniwan, Faswon, Hom@oraraic, anp Premium 
Omoco.ats, Prerarsp Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLuBLE Hom@opatuic anp Disrs- 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND Cracker Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three. ofa , ape manufac- 
Gum Cente the finest qua’ and warranted 
to any Cocoa # made in the 


United States. As nourishment for children. invalids. 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 


Wm. 8. Grant, Philadel Bras , Baltimore: 
Kennett, Dudley & a. 


sept24 tf Dorchester, Mass 
THE AMERICAN HOUSE, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 


IS THE LARGEST AND BEST ARRANGED HOTEL 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Possessing all the mod i ts and conveni 
for the accommodation of of the travelling public. 


aug20 9w LEWIS RICE, Propricter. 


and whose great suffering was alleviated, almost as 
though by magic, by this remarkable curative. 
Mail Steamship ‘ Arabia,” \ 
East Boston, Aug. 22, 1859. 

Perer Lawson, Exq: Dear Sir.—The bottle of your 
“* Nervous Curative ’ which you so kindly sent me, has 
fairly set me on my feet again, for which | beg to return 
you my best thanks. I had been for some days suffering 
ng from rheumatism in my left leg, particularily the 

, 80 much #o that I could not move without assist- 

ance, and when changing my position. had to have the 
leg lifted or eet down. I had also been unable to get any 
sleep for several nights, when on Tuesday Jast you gave 
me the bottle of your -- Nervous Curative,” aod although 
the limbs were so sore that I could not bear any pressure, 
still after the first application I slept soundly, and the 
next morving could bear to have it (my ) well rubbed. 
I bave continued to improve since, and I am happy to 
say, pow able to resume my duties. I am determined 
pever to be without a bottle of your “ Nervous Cura- 
tive’’ with me, and I shall take care to keep my family 
in England supplied with it also, that they may rp tn its 
benefits as well as myself. With every feeling 
itude for your y> 


Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Lewis, 
Second Officer Steamship * Arabia.” 
Lawson's Nervous Curative for sale by the Agents, 


M. 8. BURR & CO., 26 Tremont Street, Boston, and by 
all Druggists, at $1 per bottle. . 
ULCERS. 

Tt is no surer sign of the deterioration of the vital 

fluids, and of a general debilitated concition of the 
system, than the occurrence and persistence of ulcers in 
various parts of the body. The PERUVIAN SYRUP im- 
proves the tone of the stomach, causes the preparation 
of a purer blood, and of course must repair the unhealthy 
loss of substance, which is generally so difficult to fill up. 


N ARRIAGE AND VISITING CARDS 
FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 
E. A. TEULON, 
149 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET...... BOSTON, 
Directly opposite the Old South Church, 
Successor in the Card Engraving Department to 


MR. N. D. COTTON. 

Parties desiring Bridal Cards, Envelopes, Cake Boxes, 
etc., are respectfully invited to "examine my specimens, 
conditions, ete. A choice lot of Mourning Note Paper 
sod Eavelopes on hand. 16 litwly 

ADIES’ KID GLOVES CLEANSED instantly by the 
appiication of Gantophile. Sold b 


augl3 tf — 


F. 
68 Washington Street, corner State. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE. 


72 Tremont Street. Boston. 
UST opened Four Cases Linen Goods, TOW 
CRASHES, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TABLE cov. 
ERS, DOYLIES, WHITE DAMASKS, 11-2 wide, for 
twenty-five cents a yard, LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
LINEN LAWNS and CAMBRICS, HOUSEKESPING 
GOODS, all at our LOW PRICES. 


GAS.STEAK BROILERS. 


NHE public are invited to call and examine this new 

invention, which I now offer for saic, and warrant 
thet a tough beef steak when cooked in thig apparatus 
shall be rendered equally as tender as the surloin sicak when 
cooked over charcoal fire. 


Gas Cooking Apparatus, 
Gas Fiat-iron Heaters. 
Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 


- F. SHAW, 
may28 tf 174 Washi » Opposite Bromfield 8t. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
72 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE. 


TEW EMBROIDERED COLLARS, NEW EMBROID- 
ERED SETS, NEW EMBROIDERED BANDS, 
NEW EMBROIDERED FLOUNCINGS, NEW EDGINGS, 
NEW INFANTS’ FROCK WAISTS. New goods of every 
description, at prices which c d your at 
FRENCH DIMITY, fer roffling, all pt my New In- 
voice BEST SPRING SKIRTS. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, Which is so 
common now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thou- 
sands of cases where the hair was coming out in hands- 
ful, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to pro- 
mote a healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same 
time, unrivalled as a d ng for the hair. A single ap- 
plication will render it soft and glossy for several days. 

For eale by all druggists at 50 cents a bottle. augl3t 


SAMUEL MASURY, 
PHOTOGRAPH & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 
(UP ONE FLIGHT OF STAIRS.) 

289 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
1G Pho s taken of every size and finished in 

Colors. 


Oil, Water, "ak and Pastel 
types taken in the most superior manner. juned tf 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, monthly [Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, or siz copies, post paid, one dollar. 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tas Smucoisers or THE 

Cuzsareaks. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 

written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays 

character with great tact and life. 
Written for us by.............. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Hermione or Sr. Anromve. 
This romance of the continent depicts in a lucid and 
nervous manner scenes and events of a thrilling charac- 
ter in the cities of Paris and Venice during the middle 
of the last century. 

Written for us by............Masorn F. C. HUNTER, 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tut Camp or Tax 
Sierra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali,in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our 
author's best vein, and maintaining its interest to the 
end. Written for us by........ Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tus Conspraators or 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Written for us by..F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tut Prorasr 
or THs Boumer WaLp. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
1L., of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
interest. Written for us by...SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tas Dump Dwanr or 
ConsTantinopLe. This story is laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 
Rastern world graphically narrated. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


FITZ-HERN: or, Taz Rover or rae Ssas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. A story of the early history of Ire- 
land. Written for us by.¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Taz Wanprnrine Bouz- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
cbivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is hie favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by............Ds. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tux Honren Sry or 
Vineinta. A story of peculiar interest. portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This taie is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him ro ex- 
tended a reputation. 

Written for us by...........8SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


IVAN THE SERF: or, Tu Russian anv Circassian. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 

Written for us by........... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

THE SEA LION: or, Taz Privateer oF Tux Pznos- 
scot. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plot, gallant in exe- 
cution, the whole forming an intensely interesting 
nautical story, equal to the best of modern times. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tux Scour or rue 8us- 
quemanna. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary. history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 
ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent a 
part in that eventful period. 

Written for us by...........- Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

RODERICK THE ROVER: or, Tue Sprarr or tux 
Wavs. This is a romantic story of the Buccaneer 
times, depicting scenes in the Old and New World, of 
varied and thrilling interest. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tue Recvtas- 
TORS aND MopsrarTors. This is a most captivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 
events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. Iu chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 
surpassed. 

Written for us by............De. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Taz Srawisn Cava- 
tier. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 

Written for us by... . BYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tur Buccaneer or tne Guir 
This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Guif, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, pronounced by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 

Written for us by......F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tux Rovzn’s 
Captive. This iea true sea story, written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper’s Red Rover. 

Written for us by..... Cart. HENRY P CHEEVER. 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tux Secrets or rae Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. 

Written for us by...... «++. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

PAUL LAROON: or, Tuz Scounce or tae Antiizs 
This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the fifteenth edition, andi 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's best. 

Written for us by...........8S¥YLVANUS COBB, Jn 

Address 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass 
(> For sale at all the periodical depote. 
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BALLOU’S 


- PORTRAIT OF A SPANISH LADY. 

The above engraving represents all the charac- 
teristics of a Spanish belle. The graceful figure, 
the regular features, with the lustrous beaming 

eyes, coquettishly veiled by the costly lace 
mantilla, the fan now resting idly in the hand, 
but when in motion the fluttering and eloquent 
transmitter of a thousand love signs as expressive 
as words, are all there. The fascination of these 
Spanish belles is less in form and feature than in 
the exquisite grace which clothes them as with a 
garment. Their every motion is vital with ele- 
gance, and in repose they are models for the 
painter. Their large black eyes, alternately lan- 
guorous and fiery, shoot the arrows of Cupid 
straight to the heart of him who gazes only to bow 
in submission. They have rich, voluptuous 
forms, and the daintiest of fairy feet. Their 
walk is a marvel to behold, with its elastic, 
springy step, and its wel!-poised swaying move- 
ment. But it is in the national dances that the 
Spanish women are seen to the best advantage 
—in the Cacucha, the Bolero, the Jota Arragon- 


PORTRAIT OF A SPANISH LADY. 


ese, in which they put forth all the fascination of 
supple limbs, graceful action and bewildering 
grace and expression ; and what hearts beat 
in these lovely bosoms, let the story of the hero- 
ic maid of Zaragoza attest. 


ANECDOTES OF WELLINGTON. 


With him there was never relaxation till every 
duty was discharged. A curious illustration of 
this habit was told us by an English statesman, 
who had it from General Alava. On the night 
previous to one of the Duke’s Peninsular victo- 
ries, another officer came ip to Alava, and asked 
in much alarm, “ What will become of us? We 
shall have a great battle to-morrow, and Lord 
Wellington is doing nothing but flirting with 
Madame de Quintana !” 

“Tam very glad to hear it,” replied Alava, 
“if we are to have a great battle to-morrow, for 
it is quite certain that all his arrangements are 
made, if he is flirting with Madame de Quintana.” 


His coolness in danger, and his personal es- 


capes, were as striking attributes of the individu- 
al man as his tactics were attributes of the gen- 
eral. During the battle of Talavera, Albuquerque 
sent him by a staff officer a letter informing him 
that Cuesta, the commander of the Spanish army 
in the action, was a traitor, and was actually play- 
ing into the enemy’s hands. He was intently 
watching the progress of the action as the des- 
patch reached him; he took the letter, read it, 
and turning to his aide-de-camp, coolly said, 
“Very well, colonel, you may go back to your 
brigade.” On another occasion, just before the 
siege of Rodrigo, when the proximity of the allies 
to Marmont’s army placed him in considerable 
danger by reason of the non-arrival of their flank 
divisions, a Spanish general was astonished to 
find the English commander lying on the grounds 
in front of his troops, serenely and impertarbabl 
awaiting the issue of the peril. “‘ Well, general,” 
said the Spaniard, “ you are here with two weak 
divisions, and you seem to be quite at your ease ; 
it is enough to put one in a fever.” 

“T have done the best,” the duke replied, 


“that could be done, according to my own judg- 
ment, and hence it is that I don’t distarb myse'f 
either about the enemy'in my front, or about 
what they may say in England.” 

In several instances he very narrowly escaped 
being taken prisoner. Once at Talavera, in the 
midst of the action ; once just before the battle 
of Maya, being surprised by a party of French 
while looking at his maps; once at Quatrebras, 
again during the battle. In the latter action, as 
he was carried away on the tide of ange J 
body of young troops, the French lancers 
denly charged on its flank, and his only chance 
was in his horse’s s “He arrived,” Mr. 
Gleig writes, “hotly pursued, at the edge of a 
ditch, within which the 92nd Highlanders were 
lying, and the points of their bayonets bristled 
over the edges. He called out to them as he ap- 
proached, “‘ Lie down, men !”’ and the order was 
obeyed, whereupon he leaped his horse across 
the ditch, and immediately pulled up with a 
gratified smile on his countenance.” —Edinburgh 
Review. 
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